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iERE  music  dwells  lingering  and  each  surrenders  to  sweet  har¬ 
mony.  A  violin  class  in  the  public  schools  of  Ithaca,  New  York 


'  I  'ILL,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figuring  in,  attunes  to  order  the  chaotic 
din.  A  rhythm  band  for  young  children,  Chicago  public  schools 
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THE  PLENARY  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  DOTTED  LINE 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield 

(“Oh  the  goodly  Latin,”  exclaimed  the  heroine  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  So  have  all  of  us 
good  schoolmasters  who  teach  it  hailed  our  favorite  subject,  until,  those  Missourian  souls,  the  edu¬ 
cational  testers,  began  trying  to  turn  our  scholastic  religion  into  a  science.  They  have  corrupted  the 
gentle  Butterfield.  He,  the  education  commissioner  of  a  New  England  State,  New  Hampshire, 
dotted  with  classical  academies,  turns  his  back  upon  the  proof  by  authority  and  would  compel  the 
princess  of  all  the  studies  to  prove  her  jewels  in  the  assayer’s  laboratory.  Oh  fie,  fiel] 


I  COUNT  myself  a  friend  to  Latin.  I  have 
studied  it,  I  have  taught  it,  I  nod 
acquiescent  approval  when  a  political 
orator  attempts  to  impress  by  mispronounc¬ 
ing  a  Latin  quotation  from  the  back  of  the 
dictionary,  and  in  my  study  I  occasionally 
read  in  a  hesitant  way  a  few  Latin  lines. 

I  did  not  fear  for  the  health  of  my  friend. 
I  believed  him  of  robust  constitution  and 
without  organic  defect.  I  felt  confident 
that  a  long  and  vigorous  life  was  before  him 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  sartorially  some¬ 
thing  was  lacking.  Among  men  in  sack 
coats,  sport  suits,  or  overalls,  he  seemed  ill 
at  ease  in  a  threadbare  Prince  Albert.  He 
wore  Chester  A.  Arthur  whiskers  and  he 
carried  a  snufF  box  rather  than  a  cigarette 
case.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  my  friend 
would  but  enlarge  his  circle  to  include  a 
competent  tailor  and  a  persistent  barber  all 
would  still  be  well. 

In  other  words,  I  knew  that  Latin  was  now 
in  competition  with  subjects  of  proven  worth 
and  I  desired  its  position  in  a  modern  scheme 
of  education  to  be  justified.  For  this  reason 
I  was  glad  to  learn  that  a  searching  study 
was  to  be  made  to  determine  the  status  of 
Latin,  its  school  value  and  its  educative 
possibilities. 

This  seemed  highly  desirable  for  the  Latin 
teaching  which  I  saw  in  classrooms  was 


evidently  based  on  discredited  doctrines  of 
general  transfers  and  the  technique  of  in¬ 
struction  was  unaffected  by  the  laboratory 
work  which  has  transformed  the  teaching 
of  language  arts  in  all  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

In  particular,  I  believed  that  knowledge 
of  the  physical  basis  of  the  reading  process 
should  revolutionize  the  order  of  presen¬ 
tation  in  First  Year  Latin.  I  believed,  too, 
that  by  standardized  measurements  we 
should  know  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the 
common  recitation  process  of  pronouncing 
Latin  may  function  in  any  desirable  habitual 
reaction.  I  believed  it  feasible  to  learn 
whether  English  grammar — if  any  one  has  so 
perverted  a  taste  as  to  want  English  gram¬ 
mar — could  best  be  learned  by  direct  study 
of  English  grammar  or  by  a  study  of  Latin 
grammar  and  a  transfer  by  some  occult 
osmotic  process.  In  addition,  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  Latin  in  the  hybrid  trans¬ 
lation  of  most  classrooms  really  did  make 
for  clear  English  expression  or  was  the  cause 
of  inverted  and  misbegotten  expression  of 
ideas. 

All  of  these  questions  and  many  more  can 
be  answered  by  critical  study  and  by 
laboratory  analysis,  and  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  made  generous  appropriation 
that  a  fitting  study  should  be  instituted. 
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I  knew  that  many  studies  had  been  made 
before.  Some  were  special  pleading,  others 
were  of  the  type  which  pedants  present  as 
a  dissertation  in  their  attempt  to  entice  a 
degree  from  a  coy  university.  Verily  they 
have  their  reward.  Dissertations  of  this 
kind  appear  to  be  convincing  for  each  is 
based  upon  a  questionnaire  and  now  I  can 
let  you  into  an  academic  secret. 

A  questionnaire  is  not  a  device  to  record 
facts  for  future  evaluation.  It  is  a  method 
by  which  graduate  degrees  may  be  brought 
to  earth.  No  degree  without  a  dissertation, 
no  dissertation  without  a  questionnaire.  I 
know  this  because  I  am  a  courteous  man — 
doubtless  the  result  of  study  of  future  less 
vivid  conditions — and  I  run  an  efficient 
office  where  all  letters  must  promptly  be 
answered.  As  a  result  I  answer  a  question¬ 
naire  a  day  and  rejoice  that  I  am  godfather 
to  many  degrees. 

Most  questionnaires  I  answer  personally 
but  the  more  Intricate  I  give  to  my  secretary, 
and  highly  involved  questionnaires  of  the 
true-false  type  are  finally  completed  by 
the  flipping  of  a  coin  by  the  janitor  and 
porter. 

For  a  time  I  was  disturbed  when  I  was 
obliged  to  give  decisive  answers  to  questions 
in  fields  where  I  had  not  the  slightest  interest 
or  experience.  At  last  I  began  to  see  the 
true  principle  of  the  questionnaire.  The 
individual  answer  may  be  ill-considered 
or  given  in  jest  or  even  written  on  the  wrong 
line.  It  may  be  the  answer  of  a  philosopher 
or  a  fool,  a  savant  or  a  sophomore.  It  does 
not  matter  even  if  all  answers  are  wrong. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  gather  them  in 
sufficient  number,  count  them,  give  them 
appropriate  weights,  apply  the  formula  and 
in  some  mysterious  way  pure  truth  is  the 
result. 

So  now  I  blithely  give  my  opinion  on  the 
Einstein  theory,  on  the  prevalence  of  goiter 
in  Methodist  families,  on  chiropractors  and 
four-wheel  brakes,  and  on  the  probable 
ratio  between  the  salaries  of  highway  engin¬ 
eers  and  their  college  semesters  spent  in 
Greek  classes.  In  due  time  I  receive  the 
study  in  brochure  form  and  find  that  I 


am  listed  as  one  of  the  esteemed  collab¬ 
orators. 

I  have  now  before  me  Part  I  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Investigation  and  I  find  that  this  com¬ 
mittee,  too,  has  full  faith  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  dotted  line.  When  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  wished  to  know  the 
physical  basis  of  cancer,  and  desired  to 
develop  a  technique  for  the  successful  cure 
of  those  afflicted,  it  did  not  depend  upon 
the  questionnaire.  It  established  hospitals 
and  laboratories,  it  encouraged  the  greatest 
scientists  in  the  world  to  make  such  studies 
as  were  necessary.  It  did  not  elevate  the 
modal  opinion  of  eleven  hundred  fifty-two 
sufferers  nor  did  it  send  questionnaires  to  all 
physicians  who  have  ever  had  a  cancer 
patient.  It  cannot  easily  be  understood 
how  this  easier  method  was  overlooked  in  the 
cancer  study.  It  is  the  approved  basis  of  the 
Classical  Investigation. 

Possibly  we  may  secure  light  upon  this 
investigation  if  we  study  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  used.  Blanks  with  dotted  lines 
were  sent  to  many  teachers  of  Latin  and 
eleven  hundred  fifty  answers  were  received. 
The  results  when  tabulated  were  highly 
satisfactory.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  believe  that  protracted  study  of 
Latin  gives  increased  ability  to  detect  an 
isolated  Latin  word  when  he  strays  out  of  the 
cloister  into  a  newspaper  composing  room, 
and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  proudly 
assert  that  they  are  successful  teachers. 
The  more  modest  have  hopes  but  are  not 
yet  certain  of  their  election.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  validity 
of  this  method  beyond  peradventure  to  se¬ 
cure  the  answers  of  eleven  hundred  fifty  ex¬ 
perienced  and  interested  Eskimos  to  the 
question,  “Do  you  believe  blubber  a  whole¬ 
some  food?”  or,  more  exactly,  to  cause  all 
parents  in  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  to 
submit  to  the  questions,  “Do  you  believe 
that  the  Republican  party  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  disseminating  Republican 
doctrines?”  and  “What  per  cent,  of  your 
children  will  vote  the  straight  Republican 
ticket?”  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
the  resultant  tables  would  need  to  be 
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weighed  since  in  Vermont  Democrats  are 
guarded  from  extermination  and  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  fish  and  game  laws. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to  college 
professors  of  psychology  and  nearly  seventy 
somnolently  responded.  At  first  blush — 
if  professors  of  psychology  still  blush — one 
would  wonder  if  on  the  technical  question  of 
Latin  aims  and  objectives  all  professors  of 
psychology  are  equally  competent,  if  some 
may  not  have  meditated  upon  this  problem 
while  others  were  engaged  in  very  different 
fields.  The  question  is,  are  college  pro¬ 
fessors  of  psychology  like  newly  minted 
silver  dollars,  all  of  equal  worth?  Those 
who  ask  this  question  forget  the  democratic 
value  of  the  questionnaire.  All  answers  are 
not  of  equal  value  but  the  square  root  of  the 
product  gives  a  result  which  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Let  us  ask  one  hundred  geographers  what 
is  the  best  provisioned  route  from  Zanzibar 
through  the  African  jungles  to  the  Falls  of 
Zambezi,  and  what  auto  route  through 
Philadelphia  reveals  the  most  considerate 
traffic  officers?  It  is  possible  that  Mac- 
Millan^s  advice,  if  closely  followed,  would 
lead  to  some  difficulties  but  the  combined 
opinion  of  one  thousand  expert  geographers 
would  be  a  plain  chart  and  compass. 

The  true  questionnaire  devotee  never  asks 
at  the  information  desk  at  the  North  Sta¬ 
tion,  “When  does  the  next  train  leave  Boston 
for  Springfield?”  He  seeks  the  opinion  of 
all  experienced  travelers  sitting  in  the  seats 
of  the  waiting  room  and,  with  his  slide  rule 
busily  working,  he  hurries  to  the  train  gate. 

In  order  that  the  problem  of  the  value  of 
Latin  might  be  determined  without  possible 
doubt  or  shadow  of  turning,  thirty-six 
hundred  high  school  seniors  cheerfully  took 
after  supper  time  before  dressing  for  the 
Junior  Prom  to  tell  us  that  the  urge  of  Latin 
has  so  gripped  them  that  the  future  is  secure. 

The  questionnaire  reveals  hidden  truths 
and  the  abysmal  depth  of  seventeen-year-old 
thought.  “Why  did  you  study  Latin?” 
was  the  question  and  the  answers  are  stag¬ 
gering  in  their  profundity.  Thirty-six  per 
cent,  because  they  liked  Latin,  sixteen  per 


cent,  because  it  was  easy,  and  forty-one  per 
cent,  because  it  was  recommended  by  parents 
or  teachers.  Why  did  not  Horace  Mann 
convince  the  thirty-nine  schoolmasters  by 
polling  all  of  Boston’s  third  graders  ? 

It  seems  even  to  those  who  understand  the 
value  of  the  questionnaire  that  better  results 
can  be  obtained  if  information  is  secured 
from  those  whose  minds  are  not  cluttered 
with  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  special 
field  of  study. 

It  is  known  that  college  graduates  make 
splendid  parents  but  qualify  infrequently. 
Accordingly  to  them  there  was  put  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  question  and  seven  hundred  sixty- 
three  answered.  “If  you  had  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  would  you  advise  Latin  ?”  Eighty- 
three  per  cent,  without  cogitation  answered 
yes.  This  is  the  same  per  cent,  of  those 
that  in  every  college  class  raucously  assever¬ 
ate  that  if  in  the  dim  future  they  have  a  son 
he,  too,  shall  go  to  college  and  shout  the 
old  song,  “To  the  Unnamable  Place  with 
Harvard,  as  his  daddy  used  to  do.” 

The  close  correlation  between  the  answers 
given  to  these  two  hypothetical  questions  is 
worthy  of  careful  scientific  study. 

To  this  point  I  had  read  the  report  of  the 
Classical  Investigation  with  increasing  con¬ 
fidence  and  conviction.  Then  I  found  a 
disquieting  study.  Five  hundred  five  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  came  to  the  witness  stand. 
They,  too,  liked  Latin.  It  helped  their 
rhetoric  and  it  was  so  easy.  But  on  the 
Saturday  morning  that  I  reached  this 
section  of  the  report  I  passed  a  large  college 
for  men.  It  was  a  day  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  freshmen  and  the  campus  and  village 
streets  were  filled  with  them.  They  carried 
furniture,  they  wore  B.  V.  D.’s  and  no  other 
traditional  clothing.  Each,  however,  mod¬ 
estly  wore  a  brassiere  or  cincture  consisting 
of  a  barrel  or  shredded  wheat  carton  or 
gypsy  skirt  or  a  garment  of  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  or  castor  bean  leaves,  or  some  similar 
sign  of  human  mortality.  They  were  nec¬ 
essarily  bare  headed  and,  as  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  smoke,  their  faces  were  revealed. 
As  I  have  said,  they  were  freshmen  and  they 
looked  so  foolish  that  I  wondered  if  a  show  of 
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hands  at  morning  chapel  at  the  State  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  might  not  have  pro¬ 
duced  evidence  from  which  as  valid  con¬ 
clusions  could  have  been  drawn  as  from  the 
answers  of  these  distracted  young  men. 
For  the  moment  I  had  forgotten  the  great 
principle  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
dotted  line  and  the  doctrine  that  the  average 
is  always  right. 

When  I  came  to  the  chapter  on  Aims  or 
Objectives,  I  thought  I  was  on  familiar 
ground  and  I  would  learn  that  the  aim  or 
objective  of  Latin  study  was  worthy  use  of 
leisure,  ethical  training,  vocational  pro¬ 
ficiency  or  further  control  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  Instead  by  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  same  words,  twenty- 
one  objectives  were  found.  There  were 
disciplinary  and  cultural  objectives  but  most 
of  these  had  no  clear  name  as  they  were 
rather  big  brothers  of  something  else  as  was 
shown  by  the  indefinite  title,  “Increased 
Ability”  to  do  something  or  other.  This 
reminded  me  of  early  outlines  for  general 
courses  in  domestic  arts.  First  year,  cook¬ 
ery  and  making  of  white  sauce.  Second 
year,  advanced  cookery  and  increased  ability 
to  make  white  sauce.  Third  year,  more 
advanced  cookery  and  greater  ability  to 
make  white  sauce.  Fourth  year,  complete 
cookery  and  economic  use  of  white  sauce. 

So  here  we  have  for  each  of  six  years  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  read,  speak,  and  write 
English  and  for  four  years  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  the  elements  in  English  which 
are  related  to  Latin.  This  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  always  confusing  when  mathe¬ 


matical  standards  are  set  in  any  subject, 
where  progress  is  determined  by  measured 
skills  and  development  is  recorded  by  tests 
which  have  been  standardized.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  for  a  single  example  to 
test  the  ability  to  read  Latin  by  tests  similar 
to  those  used  in  silent  reading  in  English. 
In  this  way  definite  progress  in  the  ability  to 
read  could  be  recorded.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  considered  in  a  classical  investi¬ 
gation.  Instead  for  six  years  an  objective 
is  set  before  the  student,  “development  of 
correct  mental  habits.”  These  aims  or 
objectives  are  not  points  to  be  reached  or 
limits  to  be  approached.  They  are  a  state  of 
mind.  They  are  successful,  too,  for  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  willing  to 
declare  that  the  results  under  their  teaching 
are  satisfactory. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter?  “The  indispensable  primary  immedi¬ 
ate  objective  which  underlies  the  entire 
purpose  for  each  year  of  the  course  is  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  power  to  read  and 
understand  Latin.”  Question,  Why  do  you 
study  Latin  ?  Answer,  So  as  to  study  Latin. 

The  Maine  deacon  came  to  another  cross¬ 
road  in  the  woods  and  read  the  third  sign 
which  declared,  “Skowhegan  eleven  miles.” 
“Well,  Samuel,”  he  remarked  to  his  horse, 
“we  are  holding  our  own  anyway.”  So 
with  the  Latin  investigation.  We  have  not 
gained  much  but,  praise  be,  we  have  not 
lost  anything.  The  purpose  of  brick  laying 
is  to  lay  bricks.  The  purpose  of  clam  dig¬ 
ging  is  to  dig  clams.  The  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  Latin  is  to  study  Latin. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we 
rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue 
them  with  principles,  with  a  just  fear  of  God  and  a  love  of  our  fellow-man,  we  engrave  upon 
those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 


— Daniel  Webster. 


COLLEGE  AND  THE  CALLINGS 

H.  E.  Stone 


[At  a  conference  of  college  deans  a  few  years  ago  one  of  them  characterized  the  month  of  May  for 
the  senior  in  the  general  course  as  the  most  melancholy  days,  the  saddest  of  the  year,  a  very  gotUr- 
dammerung  for  bewildered  youth  with  a  college  education  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  Edu¬ 
cation  for  leisure  is  a  beautiful  idea,  fitness  for  only  leisure  is  a  horror  for  the  lad  on  the  threshold  of 
self-support.  Professor  Stone,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  West  Virginia,  gives  here  a  summary  of 
provisions  made  by  different  faculties  for  bridging  the  gap  between  college  and  life.] 


The  president  of  a  great  university, 
speaking  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Marion  L.  Bur¬ 
ton  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1920, 
said:  “The  state  university  must  insist  that 
the  secondary  school  period  is  the  time  and 
the  place  for  the  testing  of  abilities,  the  re¬ 
vealing  of  capacities  and  tastes,  the  period 
of  self-discovery.” 

Two  years  later  Secretary  Palmer  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Cornell 
University,  in  his  report  to  the  President, 
made  this  confession:  “There  are  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  students,  particularly  in  this 
College,  although  I  know  of  instances  in 
other  colleges  at  Cornell,  who  have  been 
unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  form 
any  definite  intention  on  entering  college,  or 
even  after  a  year  or  more  in  college,  as  to  the 
eventual  goal  they  desire  to  attain.” 

A  year  later  President  Harlan  Updegraff 
of  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  his  inaugural 
address  recognized  the  need  in  a  small  college 
for  “such  guidance  as  would  insure  entrance 
into  that  field  to  which  the  individual  is 
best  adapted.” 

Long  before  any  of  these  addresses  were 
made  Dartmouth  College  had  recognized 
the  need  for  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  Brown  University  had  established 
its  “Orientation  Course,”  and  a  score  of 
American  colleges  and  universities  had  added 
to  their  administrative  staff's  officers  known 
as  deans  of  men  and  deans  of  women. 
Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  .Professors  made 
a  study  of  the  special  initiatory  courses  for 


freshmen  given  at  Columbia  University, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Leland 
Stanford  University,  Antioch  College,  and 
other  institutions  of  learning,  and  the 
National  Research  Council  issued  its  inter¬ 
esting  occupational  leaflets  for  college  men. 

In  1919  a  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni¬ 
versity  utilized  the  resources  of  that  great 
institution  for  the  analysis  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  occupations  in  commerce,  engineering, 
art,  social  service,  journalism,  agriculture, 
home  economics  and  other  fields.  Consider¬ 
ation  was  given  to:  (i)  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions  required,  (2)  financial  considerations, 
(3)  attractions  of  the  occupation,  (4)  prep¬ 
aration  required,  (5)  nature  of  the  work, 
(6)  opportunities  for  employment,  and  (7) 
entering  the  vocation. 

In  1918  Oberlin  College  issued  a  144  page 
booklet  entitled  Vocational  Advice  for  College 
Students.  Its  purpose  as  stated  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  was:  “First,  to  show  the  preparation 
necessary  for  occupations  usually  selected 
by  college  graduates;  second,  by  indicating 
these  necessary  prerequisites,  to  assist  the 
undergraduate  student  to  a  more  rational 
selection  of  his  college  electives;  and  third, 
to  show  concretely  how  a  college  course  pre¬ 
pares  for  these  occupations.” 

Northwestern  University  employs  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  Personnel  in  whose  office  are  kept 
very  complete  personnel  records,  including 
student  rating  scales,  records  of  personal  in¬ 
terviews,  vocational  inclinations,  and  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  to  students. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  a  Vo- 
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cational  Secretary  with  headquarters  in 
Administration  Hall.  The  scope  of  service 
includes  the  collection  of  data  of  value  in 
advising  undergraduates  as  to  the  course 
they  should  pursue.  It  also  includes  place¬ 
ment  service  particularly  for  the  members  of 
graduating  classes. 

Distinctive  work  has  been  done  at  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology  in  connection 
with  the  examination  of  students  who  are 
looking  forward  to  engineering  careers. 
Tests  have  been  given  by  which  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  boy’s  success  in  an  engineering 
school  has  been  found  in  advance  and  with  a 
fair  degree  of  reliability. 

Much  work  of  value  has  also  been  done  by 
the  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau, 
by  the  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
and  by  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  Research. 
These  three  bureaus  comprise  what  is  known 
as  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Research  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  issued  and 
distributed  to  students  mimeographed  book¬ 
lets  concerning  the  opportunities  and  re-  ; 
quirements  in  advertising,  accounting,  bank¬ 
ing,  investments,  metallurgy,  medicine, 
municipal  administration,  pharmacy,  etc. 

It  has  also  distributed  bulletins  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  English  to  the  vocations,  the  voca¬ 
tional  value  of  Spanish,  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  field  of  Zoology,  etc. 

An  annual  conference  on  vocational  in¬ 
formation  is  held  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Literature  on  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  is  assembled. 

At  Ohio  State  University  a  Student  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Vocational  Guidance  exists  for  the 
dissemination  of  occupations  open  to  women. 
This  committee  makes  it  a  point  to  keep  in 
the  library  and  to  advertise  on  the  bulletin 
board  books  relating  to  vocations  for  women. 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Mon¬ 
tana  at  Missoula  has  given  freshmen  a 
course  of  lectures  called,  “College  Educa¬ 
tion.”  These  lectures  have  been  given 
largely  by  the  president  and  the  dean  of  men. 
They  have  dealt  with:  choosing  a  vocation, 
choosing  courses,  personal  and  mental 
efficiency,  loyalty,  and  how  to  study. 


Other  types  of  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  at  Montana  are  handled  through 
the  deans  of  men  and  women  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  advisers  which  is  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  dean  of  men. 

Yale  University  now  maintains  “a  single 
freshman  class,”  undifferentiated  as  to  the 
future  intentions  of  the  students.  This 
class  has  its  own  separate  dean  and  faculty. 
No  freshman  classes  contain  more  than 
twenty-five  students.  A  valuable  asset  of 
the  freshman  year  is  the  counselor  system 
maintained.  The  chief  job  of  counselors  is 
“to  be  at  the  disposal  of  youths  ready  for 
college  life,  for  counsel  and  that  sort  of 
assistance  which  the  mature  can  properly 
render  to  the  immature  in  their  work  and 
their  problems  of  personal  development.” 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  recently  wrote:  “We  feel  very  much 
in  need  of  all  the  information  available  con¬ 
cerning  the  field  of  vocational  guidance — 
especially  college  guidance  and  personnel 
work  with  freshmen.” 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  has  the  following  to  say  about  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Vocations”:  Theoretically,  the 
college  graduate  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to 
choose  a  career;  practically,  he  is  often  put 
to  it  to  get  a  job.  Getting  a  job  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  necessity  with  some  men  by  the 
time  they  have  finished  their  senior  year, 
their  hopes  of  graduate  training  for  a  pro¬ 
fession,  if  they  had  any,  waiting  perforce  on 
the  accumulation  of  further  funds;  for 
others,  getting  a  job  is  an  alternative  to 
choice  of  a  careet-because  they  have  never 
given  either  careers  or  jobs  their  serious 
attention.  A  few  men  know  what  they 
want  to  do  and  what  training  it  requires  and 
have  made  their  plans  accordingly.  The 
majority,  whether  they  can  afford  further 
education  or  not,  know  little  about  vocations 
and  are  innocent  especially  of  accurate 
knowledge  as  to  the  qualifications  for  happy 
and  effective  work  in  the  callings  they  might 
enter,  the  rewards  such  callings  offer,  or  the 
training  they  demand.  Very  few  indeed 
have  made  a  survey  of  vocations  or  tried  to 
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estimate  their  own  fitness  for  success  in  any 
of  them.  The  lectures  on  vocations,  which 
were  undertaken  last  year  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dean  Greenough  and  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  now  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Assistant-Dean  Leighton, 
are  intended  to  stimulate  upperclassmen  to 
consider  seriously  the  problem  of  choosing  a 
career  and  to  give  them  information  about 
a  number  of  the  professions  commonly 
chosen  by  college  graduates.” 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  did  much  dur¬ 
ing  his  long  administrative  career  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relation  between  education 
and  life.  On  many  occasions  he  gave  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
pioneer  efforts  in  vocational  and  educational 
guidance.  It  is  gratifying,  without  doubt, 
to  Doctor  Eliot  that  he  should  be  spared, to 
see  his  own  Harvard  join  the  ranks  of  in¬ 
stitutions  that  recognize  their  obligation  to 
college  students  who  need  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance  about  vocations. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  Men  of  West 
Virginia  University  for  the  academic  years 
1922-23  and  1923-24  includes  the  following: 
“Educational  and  occupational  guidance 
had  been  given  to  hundreds  by  personal  con¬ 
ferences  with  students  and  through  occupa¬ 
tional  and  educational  leaflets.  The  psy¬ 
chological  tests  given  under  the  directions  of 
the  department  of  education  have  been  of 
value  in  this  connection,  also  the  cooperation 
of  the  Athenaeum  in  the  printing  of  occu¬ 
pational  and  educational  information. 
Through  the  extension  committee  and  the 
university  library  this  service  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  school  officials  in  a  score  of  West 
Virginia  cities  and  to  a  large  number  of  pros¬ 
pective  students  of  the  university.  A  vo¬ 
cational  shelf  has  been  established  in  the 
university  library  and  occupational  and 
personnel  files  in  my  office.” 

A  Committee  on  Educational  Guidance 
appointed  by  President  Coffman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  made  an  exhaustive 
and  able  report  in  August,  1923.  This  com¬ 
mittee  advocated  educational  guidance  to 
university  students  through  “general  and 
specific  information  regarding  the  nature  of 


the  several  professions  for  which  the  uni¬ 
versity  trains  students.”  The  assertion  is 
made  by  the  committee  “that  choices  of 
vocation  are  now  made  by  students  for  ad¬ 
ventitious  reasons  and  incidental  motives, 
in  partial  or  almost  total  ignorance  of  the 
activities,  requirements,  possibilities,  and 
limitations  of  the  vocations  which  they 
choose.”  The  report  further  states  that 
“the  committee  has  information  of  numerous 
cases  of  the  misdirection  of  young  people  by 
teachers  and  by  parents  whose  zeal  for  the 
success  of  their  children  in  certain  lines  quite 
outruns  their  understanding  of  the  children 
themselves  or  of  the  nature  of  the  profession 
toward  which  they  are  directing  their  chil¬ 
dren.”  Not  only  does  this  report  recognize 
“the  obligation  of  the  university  to  the 
task  of  discovering  young  people  of  natural 
gifts  and  of  training  them  definitely  for  the 
pursuit  of  certain  well-recognized  profes¬ 
sions,”  but  it  adds:  “The  possibilities  of 
Improved  educational  guidance  through  stan¬ 
dardized  testing,  interest  analyses,  and 
personnel  interviewing,  are  considerably 
greater  than  current  practice  in  student 
advisement  utilizes.” 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  the 
guidance  activities  of  all  higher  institutions 
in  this  country.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
point  out  types  of  the  varied  service  that  is 
being  rendered.  Neither  would  the  writer 
minimize  the  splendid  personal  service  of 
individual  instructors  in  all  colleges.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  students  have  been 
assisted  in  planning  their  work  and  in  out¬ 
lining  their  courses  of  study  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  Other  thousands  have  been  helped  by 
intelligent  service  of  heads  of  departments, 
deans  of  colleges,  and  university  presidents 
themselves,  in  the  difficult  task  of  getting 
established  in  their  chosen  vocations.  What 
the  writer  has  sought  to  do  is  to  present  the 
situation  as  it  is  in  the  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  vocational 
guidance  in  American  universities  may  gain 
some  new  ideas,  and  may  be  stimulated  to 
review  more  completely  and  more  scientifi¬ 
cally  the  guidance  activities  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States. 


SMUGNESS  IN  CIVIC  TEACHING 

Harold  M.  Vinacke 

[This  discussion  by  the  professor  of  history  and  government,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
faces  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  men  and  women  trained  by  institutions  maintained  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  maintaining  good  government  notoriously  neglect  their  political  duties.  Yet  politics  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  tax-supported  schools,  politics,  the  things  of  the  polls,  the  city,  the  community. 


Professor  Vinacke  occupied  a  chair  of  history  and 
His  doctor’s  degree  in  Politics  is  from  Princeton. 
merit  in  China.] 

WHEN  the  question  is  asked,  “What 
should  the  aim  be  in  the  teaching  of 
civics  in  the  high  school,  and  of 
teaching  government  in  the  college.?”  the 
answer  comes  more  readily  to  the  layman — 
the  man  on  the  street  or  in  the  legislature — 
than  to  the  teacher.  There  is  one  ready¬ 
made  answer  which  is  given  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  Obviously  the  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  civics  is  to  train  for  citizenship.  But 
to  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  answer, 
which  is  merely  the  substitution  of  one 
question  for  another,  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher.  It  only  serves  to  push  the  inquiry 
back  another  step.  What  do  we  mean  by  a 
training  for  citizenship.?  What  must  be 
done  to  produce,  as  a  result  of  the  educative 
process,  a  good  citizen .? 

Every  year  I  ask  these  questions  of  college 
students,  and  the  answer  I  get  is,  I  believe, 
the  answer  that  is  usually  given.  It  is  what 
they  have  been  led  to  make  by  their  home 
experience  and  by  their  grammar  and  high- 
school  training.  Except  in  the  rare  case 
they  get  no  farther  with  the  answer  than 
that  training  for  citizenship  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
plus,  in  this  democratic  country,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  process  of  voting,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  principles  for  which  the  two  major 
parties  claim  to  stand.  In  answer  to  the 
first  question  then,  from  their  answer  to  the 
second,  we  find  them  saying  that  the  aim 
in  the  teaching  of  civics  should  be  descriptive 
rather  than  analytical;  and  upon  investi- 


social  science  in  Nan  Kai  College,  Tientsin,  China. 
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gatlon  it  is  usually  found  that  out  of  their 
training,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  up  to  the 
college,  has  developed  an  uncritical,  smugly 
complacent  attitude  toward  the  political 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  tendency  toward  the  depreciation  of 
the  political  institutions  of  other  countries 
except  so  far  as  they  coincide  with  or  con¬ 
form  to  American  ideas  of  political  organi¬ 
zation.  This  attitude  is  an  unfortunate 
one  for  the  student  of  government  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  are  organized  in  some  respects  along 
sounder  lines  than  is  our  own,  and  are 
operated  much  more  efficiently.  We  can 
learn  more  from  a  comparative  study  than 
in  any  other  way,  if  we  approach  the  com¬ 
parison  honestly  and  with  an  open  mind. 
But  the  college  student  is  kept  from  doing 
this  by  the  complacency  which  his  previous 
training  and  experience,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  school-room,  has  bred. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  frame  of  mind 
teachers  have  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  responsibility.  But  the  teacher  is  not 
alone  responsible,  nor,  to-day,  is  his  the 
major  responsibility.  American  society  has 
set  its  face  strongly  at  present  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  uniformity  and  conformity  to  the 
political  ideas  of  the  times,  and  against  a 
critical  examination  of  those  phases  of  our 
political  and  institutional  life  which  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  have  been  for  the  past 
several  decades,  in  the  actual  process  of 
change.  This  “taboo”  has  been  given  its 
most  definite  expression  in  the  form  of  laws 
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enacted  in  some  of  our  states  which  have 
been  designed  directly  to  penalize  the  teacher 
who  attempts  to  do  more  than  describe  our 
national  and  state  constitutional  systems. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  who  attempts  to 
analyze — to  get  the  student  to  see  the  vital 
forces  at  work  in  our  political  life — is  apt 
to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  social  attitude  branding  him  as  a 
“radical.”  Because  of  this  condition,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  the  teacher  is  not  even  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  condition  which 
has  developed. 

Before  going  further  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  say  that  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  teaching  of  civics 
should  go  beyond  the  work  of  description. 
I  do,  however,  want  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  aim  in  the  teaching  of  either 
civics  or  government  should  be  merely 
descriptive.  In  a  recent  report  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  on 
the  study  of  civics  it  is  said:  “The  aim  of 
the  course  should  not  be  to  impart  informa¬ 
tion  but  rather  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelli¬ 
gent  conception  of  the  great  society  in  which 
he  is  a  member,  his  relation  to  it,  what  it 
requires  of  him,  how  it  is  organized  and 
what  functions  it  performs.”  From  this  it 
might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  impart  such  information  as  will 
enable  the_  student  to  gain  an  intelligent 
conception  of  our  present-day  society,  and 
to  enable  him  to  assimilate  that  information. 
Consequently  we  might  have  a  purely  de¬ 
scriptive  course  based  on  a  selection  of 
materials,  and  this,  we  might  say,  would 
give  a  training  in  citizenship. 

But  has  it  not  been  clearly  revealed  in 
the  course  of  our  history  that  the  citizen, 
no  matter  how  highly  educated,  no  matter 
what  his  native  intelligence,  is  useless  in 
the  life  of  the  community  from  the  political 
standpoint,  perhaps  worse  than  useless, 
unless  he  adds  interest  in  public  questions 
to  his  intelligence  and  understanding.  JTo 
he  ^ective  this  interest  must  be  continuous 
rather  than  ^asmodic.  And  to  develop  a 
sustained  interest  in  public  alfairs,  apart 
from  a  private  and  temporary  interest  in 


some  particular  issue,  or  a  temporary  interest 
during  the  period  of  a  national  campaign, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  habit  of  interest  in 
public  questions  be  developed  during  the 
formative  years.  So  that  I  should  say  that 
the  first.aiin-in  the  teadiing  of  civics  ihould 
be  the  development  of  an  interest  in  public 
q^£Stions- as- such . 

Some  two  years  ago  I  happened  to  hear 
the  president  of  one  of  our  colleges  raise 
the  question  of  the  lack  of  participation 
of  American  college  students  in  public 
affairs.  After  deploring  the  apparent  lack  of 
interest,  he  asked  a  prominent  Englishman 
who  was  in  the  gathering  how  he  would 
explain  it,  as  compared  with  the  supposedly 
greater  interest  shown  by  English  college 
students  in  the  same  type  of  questions. 
The  Briton  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  we 
could  expect  the  American  student  to  be 
interested  in  public  questions  because  the 
individual  can  only  be  brought  to  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  interest  in  issues  which  he 
considers  to  be  fundamental.  “You  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “set  up  your 
constitutional,  economic,  and  social  system 
as  sancrosanct — as  beyond  discussion.  You 
say  that  the  last  word  has  been  said  in  the 
field  of  organization,  and  then  you  tell  the 
student  he  should  manifest  an  interest 
merely  in  keeping  these  institutions  going.” 
The  student*s  mind  should  be  constructively 
inclined^  and  TTit  is  not  allowed  free  play  in 
the  discussion  of  the  great  public  questions 
of  a  fundamental  nature  it  will  be  diverted 
into  other^  channels.  Thus  we  see  the 
students  both  in  high  school  and  in  college 
using  their  energies  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  activities  developed  outside 
of  the  classroom,  or  interested  in  those 
activities  which  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  preparing  themselves  for  the  immediate 
business  of  earning  a  living. 

What  this  Englishman  had  in  mind  in 
making  the  answer  that  he  did  to  our 
question  was  that  we  begin  by  making  for 
the  student  certain  ^sumptions  which  we 
ask  him  to  accept  ^without  discussion.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  do  this  in  any  formal 
way,  but  that  certain  assumptions  underlie 
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our  teaching  of  American  civics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  in  the  main  we  have  not 
examined  these  assumptions  for  ourselves 
and  consequently  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  have  them  questioned  by  our  students. 
They  have  taken  on  the  character  of  belief 
in  the  same  sense  that  we  have  religious  be¬ 
liefs  which  we  accept  in  most  cases  without 
examination.  We  have  a  belief  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  a  divinely  established  instrument 
of  government,  and  this  belief  removes  it 
from  the  realm  of  discussion.  We  expound 
it  as  the  preacher  expounds  the  scriptures, 
and  we  rely  on  the  same  sort  of  sanction 
for  our  exposition  as  that  upon  which  the 
preacher  relies,  in  many  cases  not  reason 
but  the  supernatural.  And  the  student  has 
just  the  same  type  of  interest  in  our  discourse 
that  he  has  in  listening  to  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  of  the  older  generation.  What  he 
hears  is  entirely  unrelated  to  his  experience 
and  is  thus  meaningless  to  him. 

If,  however,  we  could  only  approach  the 
constitution  as  a  human  document,  the  work 
of  men  rather  than  of  deified  beings,  the 
product  of  the  conflicts  of  interest  of  the 
people  of  a  very  interesting  period  of  our 
history,  we  would  find  that  the  constitution 
would  lose  nothing  in  the  exposition  and  the 
student  would  gain  tremendously  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  interest  and  of  knowledge. 
The  student  of  civics  must  seethe  constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  product  of  a  particular  environ- 
mentifiie  is  to  be  able  to  understand  certain 
clausesjarid^ctrons  of  it.  Take,  for  example, 
the  economic  clauses  of  the  constitution  such 
as  those  prohibiting  the  states  from  making 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  debts,  or  enacting  legislation  im¬ 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Those 
provisions,  with  several  others,  are  extremely 
interesting  as  indicative  of  the  general 
conditions  out  of  which  the  constitutional 
movement  developed.  We  think  usually  of 
the  Philadelphia  convention  as  being  sum¬ 
moned  as  a  result  merely  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  inter-state  commerce, 
typified  by  the  struggle  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland  over  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac,  whereas  it  came  rather  because 


of  the  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  gentry, 
the  propertied  classes,  that  had  developed 
in  the  states  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England.  The  state  legis¬ 
latures  were  controlled  in  some  cases  by  the 
non-propertled  Interests  who  demanded  the 
right  to  pay  their  debts  in  depreciated  paper 
money,  and  who  sought  to  legislate  to  that 
end.  This  was,  of  course,  but  one  phase  of 
a  social  struggle  carried  on  in  the  several 
states,  a  contest  of  the  formerly  dominant 
classes  against  the  masses  who  had  come 
into  control  during  the  revolution,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  internal  application  of  the 
revolutionary  philosophy.  The  same  con¬ 
flict  of  Interest  is  expressed  in  the  sixth 
article  of  the  constitution,  that  providing 
for  the  assumption  of  the  continental  or 
confederate  debt.  The  gentry  held  these 
obligations  and  were  Interested  in  insuring 
themselves  against  entire  or  partial  repudi¬ 
ation.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention  held  large  amounts  of  the  con¬ 
federate  debt,  and  this  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  their  interest  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  government.  When  the 
constitution  is  examined  from  this  point  of 
view  do  not  many  of  its  provisions  take 
on  an  interest  lacking  when  they  are 
approached  merely  as  statements  of  legal 
or  economic  principle? 

Another  assumption  we  make  is  in  regard 
to  democracy.  Why  not  take  the  time  to 
consider,  with  our  classes,  the  democratic 
concept  ?  We  find,  for  example,  that  democ¬ 
racy  was  intended  to  be  given  only  a  very 
limited  play  under  the  constitution — the 
people  are  given  only  an  indirect  share  in 
the  work  of  government.  We  have  a  belief 
in  the  soundness  of  our  national  constitution¬ 
al  system  and  we  also  have  an  unexamined 
belief  in  democracy  in  the  Lincolnian  sense 
of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  How  do  we  reconcile 
these  two  beliefs  before  our  classes?  Do 
we  attempt  to  relate  the  fact  of  certain  very 
real  political  problems  of  to-day  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  democratic  dogma?  Take, 
for  example,  the  matter  of  civil  service 
reform — the  personnel  problem  in  ad- 
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ministration.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
presented  to  us  the  possibility  of  considering 
the  civil  service  problem  from  the  broad 
standpoint  of  democracy;  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  conception  which  is  part  of 
our  democratic  view  that  all  men  are  equally 
fitted  to  hold  public  office  regardless  of 
ability  and  of  training.  Until  that  con¬ 
ception  is  broken  down  in  the  public  mind 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  establish  sound 
administrative  services,  is  it  not?  Now  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  students  are 
going  to  be  more  interested  in  the  question 
of  administrative  personnel  if  it  is  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  fundamental  standpoint 
of  democracy  than  they  are  if  they  are  given 
the  details  of  the  Pendleton  Act,  and  other 
civil  service  reform  acts. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  proposition  further 
from  the  same  general  problem.  The 
national  problem  is  one  of  securing  proper 
appointments  to  administrative  offices  such 
as  postmasterships.  A  phase  of  the  same 
problem  is  presented  to  the  states  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  elections.  Since  we  have  become  imbued 
with  the  democratic  conception  that  all  men 
are  equally  fitted  to  hold  public  office  we 
have  filled  every  sort  of  office  by  di¬ 
rect  popular  election.  We  elect  legislators, 
governors,  secretaries  of  state,  judges,  clerks 
of  the  courts,  sheriffs,  constables,  state 
engineers,  health  officers,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  custodians  of  the  public  cemeteries, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  host  of  elective 
officers.  Now  I  cannot  see  how  the  student 
can  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  an 
enumeration  of  these  offices,  and  of  the 
duties  of  the  officers.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  student'  would  be  intensely  interested 
in  an  attempt  to  find  out  just  how  necessary 
to  democracy  it  is  that  all  public  officers 
should  be  elected — just  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  offices  which  must  be 
filled  by  election  if  democracy  is  to  be 
maintained  and  those  which  can  safely  be 
filled  in  some  other  way. 

Or  again,  take  the  question  of  representa¬ 
tion  in  our  legislatures.  Can  we  expect  the 
student  to  develop  an  interest  in  the  fact 


that  Congress  is  made  up  of  two  houses,  with 
a  certain  number  of  members  in  each  house, 
and  that  our  state  legislatures  have  one  or 
two  houses  with  a  certain  number  of  mem¬ 
bers?  I  think  not!  But  I  do  think  we  will 
find  them  interested  in  the  broader  and 
more  fundamental  question  of  the  nature  of 
representation  Itself.  Are  our  legislatures 
truly  representative  merely  because  there  are 
certain  numbers  of  people  entitled  to  select 
one  representative^  Can  one  man  ade¬ 
quately  represent  a  district  which  is  partly 
urban  and  partly  rural?  Is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “blocs”  such  as  the  agricultural 
“bloc”  anything  but  an  attempt  to  work 
out  this  problem  of  representation?  Out 
of  the  development  of  such  questions  as  to 
the  nature  of  representation  can  come  a 
basis  for  the  consideration  of  our  present- 
day  legislative  bodies. 

When  we  turn  to  the  work  of  legislation 
our  way  is  even  clearer.  If  the  student  is  to 
develop  a  continuing  interest  in  the  work  of 
legislation  he  must  be  led  to  see  it  as  a 
process  of  reconciling  competing  interests 
in  the  state.  He  must  see  the  vital  forces 
at  work  in  legislation.  It  is  absurd  to 
expect  him  to  be  interested  in  more  than  a 
perfunctory  way  in  the  fact  of  a  tariff  bill 
or  of  railroad  legislation.  But  is  it  absurd 
to  expect  him  to  be  interested  in  a  tariff 
measure  as  the  outcome  of  a  struggle  of 
various  economic  interests  in  the  country 
to  secure  government  aid  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  particular  and  private  interests? 
And  we  have  the  even  broader  and  more 
fundamental  question  of  public  officers, 
and  even  political  parties,  in  their  relation 
to  private  interests  presented  to  us  openly 
in  the  Tea  Pot  Dome  investigation.  The 
same  question  exists  for  discussion  even 
when  it  is  not  so  definitely  brought  into  the 
open  as  it  is  to-day,  for  it  is  involved  in  the 
entire  relationship  of  business  to  govern¬ 
ment  as  it  has  developed  since  Mark  Hanna 
days. 

When  we  turn  to  the  courts  we  find  a 
great  deal  of  human  Interest  which  we  have 
been  long  suppressing  in  our  teaching, 
perhaps  because  of  our  desire  to  impress  the 
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student  with  the  administration  of  justice 
as  a  held  of  action  in  which  human  interests 
and  motives  have  no  play,  where  abstract 
justice  reigns  supreme.  It  is  true  that  we 
sometimes  take  our  classes  to  see  the  Court 
sitting,  trying  to  give  the  appearance  of 
reality  to  our  work  in  that  way.  But  do  we 
discuss,  for  example,  the  extent  to  which 
the  judge  inevitably  reads  his  own  social 
and  economic  and  political  philosophy  into 
certain  types  of  decisions?  Do  we  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  President 
may  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  nature  of  his  appointments  to 
vacancies?  Do  we  show  the  actual  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  individual  of  the  great  writs 
issued  by  the  Courts — the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  of  Mandamus,  and  of  Injunction? 
Would  not  students  tend  to  be  interested  in 
the  ethics  of  the  action  of  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey  a  few  years  ago  in  refusing  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  the  boy  who  told 
him  the  truth  about  the  murder  of  one  of 
his  parents,  the  other  being  accused  of  the 
murder,  when  the  whole  action  of  the  court 
would  have  been  determined  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  boy  who  refused  to  tell  his  story 
to  the  presiding  Judge  but  was  willing  to 
tell  it  to  Judge  Lindsey? 

When  we  turn  from  government  to  politics 
we  find  it  still  easier  to  discover  an  interest¬ 
ing  method  of  approach,  and  that  without 
resorting  to  the  muck  rake.  The  direct 
method  through  the  primary  may  not  be 
interesting  in  itself,  but  as  a  sporting 
proposition  designed  to  give  the  aspiring 
citizen  a  fair  opportunity  to  present  his 
claim  to  popular  consideration  for  election 
to  public  office  the  direct  primary  affords 
material  for  interesting  discussion.  The 
whole  nominating  process,  in  fact,  is  a 
little-explored  field  of  interest.  It  is  worth 
while  considering,  for  example,  whether 
under  the  primary  system  we  have  done 
anything  but  push  the  real  process  of 
nomination  one  step  further  back.  How 
do  men  get  on  the  primary  ballot?  Does 
the  self-announced  candidate  stand  much 
chance  as  against  the  candidate  supported 
by  the  organization?  Does  the  primary 


give  even  a  sporting  chance  to  the  aspiring 
citizen  unless  he  has  played  his  part  with 
the  practical  politicians?  All  of  these  are 
interesting  questions  to  the  student,  even, 
I  believe,  in  the  secondary  school. 

The  party  as  the  medium  through  which 
political  action  takes  place,  the  attempt 
to  discover  why  people  belong  to  parties, 
the  control  that  may  be  exerted  through 
financial  support  of  the  party,  the  methods 
used  by  the  parties  to  secure  an  advantage, 
the  necessity  of  the  boss  or  the  political 
leader  in  a  democracy,  all  of  these  are  vital 
questions  for  study  in  the  civics  class,  and 
questions  in  which  the  student  is  naturally 
interested  if  their  discussion  is  put  on  the 
plane  of  reality,  taken  from  the  realm  of  the 
artificial.  Is  it  not  rather  artificial  to 
discuss  our  political  divisions  as  though 
people  voted  rationally,  supported  a  party 
because  of  their  rational  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  plan  of  action  presented 
by  that  party,  when  every  election  shows 
large  numbers  of  people  voting  for  the 
candidates  of  a  particular  party  because 
they  were  born  into  it  just  as  they  were 
born  into  the  Catholic  church  or  one  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  ?  Do  not  another 
large  group  vote  the  Republican  ticket  be¬ 
cause  of  the  associations  thrown  around  it  by 
references  to  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Roosevelt, 
or  the  Democratic  ticket  because  of  its 
association  with  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Wilson  ? 

You  see  that  I  have  chosen  my  illus¬ 
trations  entirely  from  the  field  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics.  I  realize  that  many 
courses  in  civics  now  include  materials  taken 
from  the  fields  of  economics  and  sociology 
as  well  as  from  the  governmental  fields. 
But  I  have  restricted  my  illustration  because 
I  believe  that  the  course  itself  should  be 
restricted,  that  if  industrial  organization  is 
to  be  included,  for  example,  it  should 
be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relation  of  political  to  industrial  society. 
To  quote  again  from  the  report  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association: 
“No  matter  whether  the  topic  under  dis¬ 
cussion  be  finance,  banking,  public  health. 
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poor  relief,  transportation,  or  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  we  must  at  all  times  reckon  with 
governmental  organization,  policy,  and 
action  as  great  factors  in  the  situation. 
The  study  of  governmental  organization 
and  the  functions  of  public  authority  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  center  or  core  of  any 
.  .  .  course  whose  chief  aim  is  to 

inculcate  sound  ideals  of  citizenship,  to 
emphasize  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  to 
afford  any  grasp  of  public  problems.”  The 
great  danger  is  lest  the  course  should  be 
made  to  include  so  much,  to  cover  so  wide 
a  field,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  thin  and 
consequently  worthless. 

The  first  aim  then,  in  the  teaching  of  a 
course  in  civics,  should  be  the  development 
of  a  real  hiterest  in  . public  questions.  The 
second  aim,  and  one  that  develops  itself 
naturally  in  connection  witli  the  first,  should 
be  the  giving  of  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  public'"probIems,  and  the  organization 
through  which  we  have  to  work  to  solve 
them,  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  This  means 
that  prnhiems  cannot  he — isolated,  and 
studied  as  separate  problems.  And  there, 
it  seemTtolhe,  is  the  gYeat  danger  in  the  use 
of  the  problem  method  of  teaching  civics. 
There  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  integration  of  the  work. 
The  immediatelx  important  topics  are  apt 
to  be  singled  out  for  purposes  of  de¬ 
tailed  study  without  their  being  linked  to 
the  great  central  theme  of  government 
itself.  I  had  an  illustration  of  this  possi¬ 
bility  last  year.  A  student  came  into  my 
course  in  American  Government  the  second 
semester,  transferring  from  another  school. 
He  said  that  he  had  had  the  first  semester’s 
work  and  was  in  a  position  to  go  on  with  the 
class.  His  former  instructor  had,  however, 
made  use  of  the  problem  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  had  made  a 
misuse  of  it.  This  student  had  made 
separate  studies  of  the  budgetary  problem, 
the  personnel  problem,  and  others,  without 
each  topic  being  related  to  the  others  by 
being  developed  around  a  central  theme. 
Consequently  while  the  student  knew  a 
great  deal  about  a  few  topics,  there  were  a 


great  many  gaps  in  his  knowledge,  due 
both  to  direct  omission  and  to  a  lack  of 
correlation  of  the  work  actually  done.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  possibility  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  teacher  using  the  problem  method  needs 
to  be  continually  on  guard  lest  the  course 
fail  to  realize  this  second  aim — of  giving  a 
thorough  and  systematic  training. 

The  third  aim  in  the  teaching,  of  civics 
or  government  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
the  development  of  the  habit  of  intellect¬ 
ual  honesty  in  the  student.  To  realize 
this  airh  it  Ts  ne^ssary'  that  the  teacher 
should  be  honest  and  open-minded  him¬ 
self.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
teacher  is  ever  consciously  dishonest.  But 
it  is  extremely  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of 
refusing  to  recognize  the  possibility  that 
the  teacher  may  be  wrong  and  the  student 
right  on  occasion.  It  is  also  extremely  easy 
to  evade  or  refuse  to  consider  facts  and 
views  which  we  may  not  like  or  with  which 
we  may  be  in  disagreement.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  afraid  of  the  new  idea  or  the 
disturbing  fact,  and  are  prone  to  disregard 
it.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  us  like  to 
feel  advanced  in  our  views,  and  to  spread 
advanced  views.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
be  continually  testing  and  examining  our 
ideas  in  the  light  of  new  facts.  And  while 
doing  this  we  must,  as  teachers,  continually 
guard  against  carrying  on  propaganda  for  a 
particular  set  of  beliefs  which  we  may  at  the 
moment  entertain.  This  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  conservative-minded  teacher  as  for 
those  whom  we  damn  as  radicals.  It  is 
just  as  possible,  and  even  easier,  to  carry  on 
propaganda  for  the  reasonless  maintenance 
of  the  old  as  for  the  acceptance  of  the  new. 
But  we  should  face  the  facts,  the  conditions, 
the  problems,  and  the  attempted  or  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  of  those  problems,  whether 
we  like  them  or  most  heartily  disapprove  of 
them.  If  we  have  this  attitude  of  mind  as 
teachers,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
will  carry  over  to  the  students  in  our  classes 
and  develop  in  them  an  honesty  in  the 
formation  of  belief  or  opinion  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  them  as  citizens  and  to 
society. 


DEAD  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  LECTURE  HALL 

A.  S.  Arkush 

[The  editor  passed  the  manuscript  of  this  article  around  to  five  college  graduates  in  succession. 
The  youngest  was  a  man  of  thirty,  the  oldest  a  woman  of  fifty-seven.  Each  and  every  one  remarked 
in  effect  that  the  author  had  exposed  what  each  one  had  imagined  was  a  personal  experience  and  had 
been  ashamed  to  confess.  “We  never  got  to  what  the  real  philosophy  is,”  said  Watson.  “Perhaps 
there  isn't  any — only  a  list  of  what  old,  out-of-date  philosophies  were.”  “Me?”  said  Aspasia,  “I 
thought  it  was  my  own  fault  that  I  never  reached  the  real  thing.  Now  I  think  the  professors  hadn’t 
found  it  themselves.”  The  gentle  truth-teller  who  here  speaks  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1920,  was  a  naval  officer  three  and  a  half  years,  and  is  now  studying  medicine  and 
surgery  at  Stanford  University,  California.] 


AMONG  the  branches  of  human  en- 
deavor  that  are  segregated  out,  class- 
-L  X.  ified,  systematized,  otherwise  put 
in  order,  and  suffer  a  thorough  extraction  of 
life  is  the  subject  “Philosophy.”  It  has 
received  the  attack  of  the  systemists  and 
lies  prone  before  the  altar  of  education  where 
all  may  come  and  see  what  has  been  done. 
It  fell  at  the  hands  of  philosophers,  for  they 
must  be  philosophers  indeed  who  would 
undertake  the  study  of  life  by  a  survey  of  the 
cadaver. 

The  murderer  now  sits  before  the  class. 
The  dissection  has  begun.  Limb  by  limb 
the  victim  is  dismembered,  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  students,  at 
course’s  end,  find  themselves  able  to  use 
with  ease  the  long  anatomical  nomenclature. 

And  the  soul  of  the  slain  looks  down  and 
laughs — and — weeps.  Time  was  when  he  had 
access  to  this  place.  Has  he  struggled  only 
to  have  his  acts  become  historical  relics  to 
interest  the  school  boy?  For  thousands  of 
years  he  has  made  life  throb  and  glow.  He 
has  touched  the  minds  of  men  and  they  were 
great.  And  now  the  frantically  waving 
arms  cannot  penetrate  walls  where  is  in 
process  the  solemn  contemplation  of  his 
earthly  remains. 

This  is  the  pictureof  philosophy  in  the  school 
to-day — the  picture  as  I  find  itwho  have  come 
back  to  the  school  after  several  years  “on 
the  outside.”  Let  me  tell  my  story. 


From  that  age  when  one  begins  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  things  not  within  the  immediate 
reach  of  sense  organs  it  has  been  my  delight 
to  picture,  imagine,  and  think  upon  things  as 
they  are  and  might  be.  I  liked  philosophy 
without  knowing  that  it  was  philosophy. 

And  the  thoughts  which  came  to  me  I 
entered  in  a  book.  They  were  all  original — 
to  me,  and  I  hoped  that  their  record  would 
add  in  time  a  benefit  beyond  the  immediate 
joy  of  their  conception.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  study  such  things  in  school, 
and  books  on  the  subject  were  scrupulously 
avoided  that  I  might  give  free  reign  to  my 
ideas  and  not  be  unduly  biased  by  history. 

Of  course  I  realized  that  the  effects  of 
other  men’s  thoughts  must  reach  me  no 
matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  keep  some  of 
them  out,  but  I  could  go  far,  and  there  is 
much  of  philosophy  which  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  in  daily  life. 

And  then  I  came  to  school.  Wonderful! 
At  last,  after  years  of  personal  mental  labor 
I  would  take  a  course  in  philosophy  and  find 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  had  done.  I  had 
worked  long  and  hard.  Now  I’d  compare 
notes  and  see  what  had  been  discovered. 

And  it  was  with  this  feeling  of  boundless 
interest  and  enthusiasm  that  I  entered  the 
school  room.  This  is  what  I  found. 

1.  For  nearly  every  idea  expressed  in  the 
texts  I  could  quote  a  parallel  passage  from 
my  notes,  and  almost  vice  versa. 

2.  The  daily  sessions  consisted  of  reviews 
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of  systems  of  philosophy  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  separate  course  for  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

3.  No  personal  expressions  were  indulged 
in  by  the  instructor  nor  encouraged  of  the 
students.  The  two  or  three  who  ventured 
to  intrude  were  efficaciously  hushed  by,  say, 
writing  the  name  of  a  book  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  for  the  student.  If  the  student  would 
read  this  it  “would  no  doubt  help  him.” 

Now  I  assume  that  this  is  at  least  an 
average  class  in  philosophy  as  the  instructor 
enjoys  a  good  reputation.  Needless  to  say 
this  sing-song  philosophy  or  review  of  its 
remains  as  is  pictured  above,  was  enough  to 
disgust  one  for  whom  its  presence  was  the 
one  great  joy  of  life.  Perhaps  if  I  had  taken 
two  or  three  or  four  more  courses  and  finally 
reached  a  seminar  I  might  have  had  an 
occasional  visit  of  my  idol.  But  I  didn’t. 

Now  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  this? 
First  let  me  say  that  philosophy  to  me  is 
thought — real  live  thought,  fresh  from  the 
factory.  Every  original  idea  we  have  makes 
us  so  much  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  the 
essence  of  living.  It  is  the  basis  of  every¬ 
thing.  Even  the  physical  is  based  upon 
it — if  one  believes  in  the  physical  at  all. 

And  thought  is  creation  or  production  or 
reflection,  as  you  will.  At  least  it  is  a  proc¬ 
ess,  and  as  such  cannot  be  understood  by  a 
study  of  products.  We  may  examine  a 
bundle  of  wheat  and  imagine  machines 
which  might  have  produced  such  a  thing, 
but  to  know  what  actually  did  produce  it  we 
must  view  the  binder  itself.  In  this  only 
lies  the  solution. 

I  repeat,  “what  are  we  to  learn  from  the 
‘philosophy’  class?”  First,  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  philosophy  at  all,  but  only 
to  review  its  history;  that  the  instructor  is 
not  a  man  chosen  to  produce  or  stimulate 
thought  but  one  who  has  within  his  head  a 
complete  and  thorough  classification  of  the 
products  of  other  minds.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  him  when  the  class  is  over  and 
he  can  think  again  for  himself.  And  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  facts  of  my  note  book  are  good 
psychological  evidence  of  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nels  into  which  the  ordinary  mind  is  re- 
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stricted  and  of  the  stupendously  slow  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  people.  In  spite  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  my  surroundings,  the  freedom  from 
associations  termed  “philosophical”  and  the 
fact  that  I  had  never  read  a  book  nor  heard 
a  lecture  upon  the  systems  of  philosophy 
must  show  to  some  extent  the  easy  harness¬ 
ing  of  our  minds  and  the  tortoise  progress  of 
our  mental  production. 

And  this  is  what  I  should  say  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  class  and  texts:  There  is  too  much 
such  stuflF  available  to  students.  A  student 
in  position  to  understand  these  ideas  can  be 
made  to  work  on  them  himself.  Philosophy 
is  the  one  subject  not  hampered  by  “knowl¬ 
edge.”  Compendious  masses  of  data  do  not 
have  to  be  learned  to  progress  here,  for  if  any 
definite  conclusions  are  reached  they  are 
passed  on  to  the  sciences — as  have  been 
astronomy,  and  psychology  of  late  years. 
This  is  surely  the  open  playground  for 
thought.  It  is  too  much  restricted  to 
metaphysical  subjects.  As  philosophy  is  all 
inclusive,  why  not  have  more  philosophy 
in  scientific  and  aesthetical  subjects?  Surely 
if  I  have  truthfully  narrated  my  experience 
above  where  I  say  that  nearly  every  idea  in 
the  text  finds  a  parallel  passage  in  my  notes, 
surely  some  mental  eflFort  may  be  expected 
from  the  class.  Surely  it  can  be  led  into 
some  of  these  ideas.  And  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  philosophy  it  is  more  important  that 
it  be  made  to  think  one  little  thought  than 
that  it  should  know  all  history  recorded. 
The  common  experiences  and  natural  facts 
of  life  are  to  too  large  an  extent  named, 
classified,  and  forced  into  the  minds  of 
ordinary  people.  This  does  not  furnish  a 
stimulus  to  thought.  The  primary  function 
of  the  teacher  as  such  is  to  make  things  at¬ 
tractive — it  is  psychology. 

Some  one  has  said  “to  learn  a  little  we 
must  read  a  great  deal.”  It  seems  to  me 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  statementsofordinary 
and  elementary  texts  are  self-evident.  This 
stuff  which  is  mixed  with  the  worthy  state¬ 
ments  of  the  text  I  have  named  “mental 
roughage.”  It  corresponds  to  biological 
roughage  except  that  the  former  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  a  greater  use  of  the  mind 
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whereas  we  have  as  yet  no  substitute  for  the 
latter. 

If  I  had  made  a  low  grade  in  philosophy/* 
or  a  failure,  1  should  bring  this  in  to  illustrate 
my  point.  It  would  be  the  greatest  irony. 
Unfortunately  I  cannot  offer  this  illustration, 
and  yet,  when  one  considers  that  the  students 
were  examined  solely  on  memory  rather 
than  upon  imagination  one  can  see  how  this 
might  easily  have  happened. 

Some  virtues  which  w^e  praise  are  fetters 
to  our  progress.  If  we  had  less  respect  or 
satisfaction  with  what  has  been  done,  and 
less  democracy  in  education  we  should  be 
better  off.  We  need  people  to  drive  us  out 
of  the  paths  of  thought  and  not  into  them. 
We  don’t  want  preachers  to  tell  us  how  to 
think,  worship,  feel,  etc.  They  don’t  know, 
anyway.  We  want  teachers  to  say,  “this  is 
what  has  happened,  this  is  another  way  in 
which  it  might  perhaps  have  been  done,  now 
what  do  you  think  about  it?” 

As  to  the  democracy  in  education  I  cannot 
say  much  here.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  minds  varying  from  the  genius  to  the 
moron  are  being  driven  along  standard 
courses  and  lines  of  thought  without  any 
adjustment  to  the  individual.  Let’s  forget 
this  deforming  system  of  grade  marks  that 
contorts  and  twists  our  proper  ambitions  and 
endeavors.  Instead  of  playing  on  such  weak¬ 
nesses  as  self-assertion,  let  it  play  by  itself. 
When  students  become  enthused  over  a 
success  of  a  fellow  student  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  green  with  jealousy  we  shall  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  revolution  of  attitude  which 
is  a  real  advance  and  which  has  existed  in 
various  fortunate  places.  To  concentrate  on 
individualism  is  the  surest  way  to  lift  the 
mass. 

How  many  people  can  write  books — how 
many  people  can  understand  how  things  are 
done — without  having  a  grain  of  originality 
themselves!  To  stimulate  thought  drive 
people  out  of  the  paths  of  knowledge  into 
the  open  field  of  nature.  Let  them  carry  a 
topographical  map  that  they  may  know 
where  the  roads  are  and  use  them  when  oc¬ 
casion  shows  their  beneficence.  The  school 


cannot  confine  itself  to  teaching  the  features 
of  this  map  and  hope  that  when  the  student 
reaches  the  field  of  the  great  outside  that  he 
will  be  an  experienced  woodsman  and  path¬ 
finder  and  that  he  will  not  wander  around  in 
circles.  It  is  this  inability  to  think  freely 
and  otherwise  than  has  been  the  custom  that 
causes  so  much  adverse  criticism  of  the 
newly  produced  college  student.  He  has 
no  powers  of  adjustment  and  all’s  a  maze. 

Human  progress  is  based  upon  enthusiasm, 
and  if  this  be  created  in  the  student  the 
“required  courses”  may  be  removed  with 
assurance  that  a  great  deal  more  will  be 
covered.  The  attitude  is  the  big  thing,  and 
it  is  right  here  that  the  philosophy  depart¬ 
ment  can  come  in  and  help  the  student 
toward  both  a  more  abundant  personal  life 
and  to  become  more  worthy  of  respect  from 
those  among  whom  he  is  to  go. 

And  let  us  believe  that  men  should  not 
think  alike  unless  their  individual  beliefs 
happen  to  coincide.  There  won’t  be  a 
dangerous  disparity.  My  recounted  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that.  Let  each  man’s  head 
be  both  a  church  and  a  school  room.  There 
is  too  much  law  and  order  in  thinking,  too 
much  desire  to  be  rational,  reasonable,  and 
consistent. 

There  are  many  who  can  find  all  sorts  of 
objections  to  what  is  said  here.  I  can  do  the 
same,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any 
article.  But  if  the  central  idea  gets  over  the 
top  the  rest  can  fall  in  no  man’s  land. 

And  you  may  say  that  I  have  had  the 
enthusiasm  and  freedom  of  thought,  and 
where  is  the  beneficial  result?  And  I  reply 
that  I  also  have  had  required  subjects  and 
standardized  courses  crammed  into  me  until 
I’m  sick  of  them. 

But  even  so,  there  may  be  many  people  on 
a  road,  yet  not  all  or  any  able  to  cover  the 
distance,  and  some  can  go  farther  than 
others.  Yet  if  it  is  the  right  road  that  they 
are  on,  the  weaker  may  still  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  pointing  it  out  to  others  stronger 
than  they.  This  I  take  as  my  function. 
Surely  the  road  is  a  liberal  use  of  mind.  And 
the  goal  is  truth. 
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Theology  and  education  have 
common  ground  in  that  each  has 
always  had  both  conservative  and 
liberal  schools,  the  former  clinging  with 
tenacious  contentment  to  the  old,  deeming 
any  proposed  change  of  the  nature  of  sac¬ 
rilege,  the  latter  continually  reaching  out 
for  truths  containing  the  potentialities  of  a 
clearer  understanding  of  problems,  and 
knowledge  to  cope  with  evident  evils  and 
inadequacies. 

Material  and  intellectual  progress  is  ever 
based  upon  constructive  liberal  thought 
which  leaves  established  error  and  self- 
satisfied  mediocrity  behind,  and  pierces  the 
veiled  beyond  for  the  greater  truth.  Such 
projected  thought  may  strengthen  the  old, 
but  often  conformity  to  a  new  thought  or  a 
new  truth  may  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
complete  demolition  of  the  old  structure  and 
rebuilding  from  a  new  foundation.  This 
has  been  so  markedly  true  regarding  edu¬ 
cational  ideals  and  terminology  that  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  writer  the  term 
“Higher  Education”  cries  aloud  for  revision 
in  the  direction  of  harmouy  with  modern 
educational  thought  and  ideals. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  danger  of 
triteness  the  writer  wishes  to  look  backward 
to  the  later  dark  ages,  when  even  so  proud 
and  able  men  as  were  typified  by  Maurice 
De  Bracy  were  unashamed  of  their  ignorance 
of  reading  and  writing,  for  they  deemed 
such  accomplishments  suitable  only  for  the 
tradesman,  the  clerk  and  the  priest,  and 
more  or  less  a  subject  of  apology  if  possessed 
by  a  true  man  or  knight.  To  such,  “Higher 
Education”  consisted  of  military  exercises 
and  training  in  the  technical  points  of 
chivalrous  or  knightly  conduct.  Hence  the 


education  best  calculated  to  fit  the  noble 
for  his  station  in  life  was  essentially  motor 
education,  the  higher  education  of  those 
troublous  times.  Higher  because  it  best 
fitted  the  individual  to  react  most  efficiently 
to  his  environment. 

Eventually  the  importance  of  reading  and 
writing  to  every  one  of  recognized  social 
position  was  realized,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  printing,  the  superficial  studies  of  the 
humanities  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
fashionable  education  of  the  genteel  and 
noble  classes.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
“Higher  Education”  was  coined  during 
that  stage  of  the  world’s  progress,  for  such 
an  education  was  assumed  to  fit  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  fill  a  more  ornamental  sphere  in  life, 
and  certainly  anything  the  upper  classes 
claimed  as  peculiarly  their  own  would 
forthwith  be  considered  “higher.”  But 
under  all  the  forces  necessary  to  attain  the 
desired  education  lay  the  still  recognized 
fundamental  thought  that  education  pre¬ 
pared  the  student  for  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  in  meeting  life’s  problems.  While 
social  position  was  the  determining  factor 
in  deciding  the  extent  of  education  a  boy 
should  receive,  for  there  was  no  question 
regarding  the  type,  the  educator  of  to-day 
discriminates  between  the  type  and  quality 
of  individual  minds,  in  deciding  upon  the 
type  of  education  in  which  each  should 
specialize,  regardless  of  social  position.  We 
know  to-day  that  different  types  of  mind  de¬ 
mand  different  types  of  education,  and  the 
degree  each  individual  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  attain. 

The  modern  educator  considers  that  every 
student  should  have  the  best  possible 
education  and  training  in  citizenship  at  the 
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expense  of  the  taxpayers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state,  nation,  and  humanity  at  large. 
The  more  efficient  the  product  of  this 
education  the  greater  the  dividends  returned 
the  taxpayers  and  their  posterity  in  terms  of 
service,  progress,  and  citizenship;  naturally 
the  highly  trained  man  will  receive  greater 
rewards,  but  these  are  secondary  to  service, 
which  is  the  essential  consideration.  This 
was  emphasized  by  the  acute  shortage  of 
trained  men  during  the  last  decade.  Often 
high  ideals  miscarry,  and  the  re-forming  of 
human  and  national  ideals  and  public  senti¬ 
ment  is  always  a  slow  process:  while  much 
remains  to  be  desired,  much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  toward  the  realization  of  this  demo¬ 
cratic  ideal. 

The  day  in  which  it  was  believed  that 
materially  unproductive  dreaming,  im¬ 
practicable  idealism,  and  entertaining  but 
useless  queries  of  logic  were  indispensable 
factors  in  the  equipment  of  a  thinker  has 
passed,  for  such  abstractions  do  not  make  a 
mind  of  efficient  functions  from  a  low-grade 
mind,  nor  does  the  lack  of  such  education 
necessarily  limit  a  naturally  strong,  efficient, 
and  alert  mind  in  thinking  clearly  in  any 
direction  upon  which  it  concentrates.  The 
results  of  modern  research  do  not  uphold 
the  traditional  idea  that  higher  education 
trains  and  develops  the  faculties,  memory, 
concentrativeness,  acquisitiveness,  cautious¬ 
ness,  veneration,  humor,  etc.,  for  no  such 
faculty  centers  can  be  located  in  the  brain. 
Even  culture  itself  cannot  be  acquired  in  the 
way  the  older  educators  thought  it  could, 
for  true  culture  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge 
alone.  Many  people  of  inferior  education 
and  position  possess  a  degree  of  “refinement 
of  taste”,  as  Webster  defines  culture,  far 
beyond  that  of  others  who  have  enjoyed 
every  advantage,  but  who,  through  heredity, 
early  environment,  or  other  handicap  beyond 
their  ability  to  overcome,  totally  lack 
those  mental  and  physical  qualities  com¬ 
monly  interpreted  as  evidences  of  culture. 

Surely  the  term  “Higher  Education” 
implies  that  greater  results  may  be  expected 
from  that  type  of  education  than  from  any 
other.  Until  recent  years  this  expectation 


has  apparently  been  realized,  but  on  the 
other  hand  its  failures  have  demonstrated 
that  certain  weaknesses  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  its  excellencies.  The  statement 
that  “the  student  who  failed  to  profit 
largely  by  the  higher  education  was  better 
off  with  what  he  had  gained  than  without  it,” 
was  beyond  question,  but  it  side-stepped  the 
real  issue,  which  involved  the  student’s 
mental  trend,  and  the  wise  expenditure  of 
his  time  and  labor.  The  content  of  the 
higher  education  was  no  more  at  fault  than 
the  ignorance  which  permitted  the  student  to 
undertake  work  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  natural  bent,  and  thus  stultified  valuable 
potentialities  for  world  service. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  more  than  four 
per  cent,  of  the  population  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  higher  education.  Similar 
statements  unduly  exalt  classical  education 
in  the  minds  of  the  few,  and  create  a  mental 
reaction  of  either  antagonism  or  of  ridicule 
in  the  minds  of  many  others.  This  is  not 
heresy,  nor  an  implication  that  ninety-six 
per  cent,  of  our  population  is  mentally 
defective,  but  is  strictly  in  line  with  the 
trend  of  modern  educational  thought. 
Probably  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-five 
has  the  type  and  quality  of  mind  that  can 
be  best  developed  to  its  highest  usefulness 
by  the  study  of  the  classics,  philosophy, 
literature,  fine  arts,  sociology.  The  fact 
that  this  type  of  education  does  not  so  well 
prepare  the  other  twenty-four  students  for 
the  most  efficient  expression  of  their  poten¬ 
tialities  is  the  reason  why  it  is  tottering  on 
its  pedestal.  It  gained  its  ancient  prestige 
from  the  thousands  of  students  of  brilliant 
mentality  who  passed  its  highest  require¬ 
ments:  many  of  these  would  have  been  bril¬ 
liant  successes  by  their  own  abilities  whether 
conventionally  educated  or  not;  instead,  its 
ability  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  Intellect  to  its  highest  usefulness  should 
have  been  the  test,  for  that  is  the  yardstick 
of  modern  educational  methods. 

Against  the  above-estimated  percentage 
of  mentally  minded  students  may  be  placed 
a  similar  ratio  of  motor  minds,  the  quality  of 
which  is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the  in- 
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tellectually  minded  group,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  motor  minds  are  attracted  by 
physical  and  material  stimuli  which  have 
little  or  no  appeal  to  the  classicist;  to  many 
of  these  latter,  strange  to  say,  this  very  trait 
seems  an  evidence  of  inferiority,  regarded 
with  much  the  same  disdain  the  crusader 
felt  toward  those  who  could  read  and  write. 
No  comparison  of  nearly  equally  endowed 
motor  and  intellectually  minded  students 
has  demonstrated  that  either  type  of  mind 
thinks  more  accurately  than  the  other, 
though  the  highest  efficiency  of  each  is  along 
the  line  of  its  particular  type.  The  mental 
motor  mind  of  from  fair  to  excellent  abilities 
is  the  common  type,  which  it  seems  an  all 
wise  Providence  has  ordained,  for  in  our  in¬ 
tensely  concrete  world,  this  type  of  mind, 
in  its  differing  grades,  grapples  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  life,  and  wrests  from  them  the  best 
they  can  give  humanity. 

Would  not  an  education  which  scientifi¬ 
cally  analyzes  the  student’s  ability  and 
mental  trend,  and  to  a  large  extent  insured 
that  humanity  profits  from  his  lifetime’s 
highest  efficiency,  be  a  higher  education 
than  another  type  which  only  dogmatically 
asserts  its  supreme  merit  ?  Such  an  assertion 
rests  only  upon  the  strength  of  tradition  and 
established  “sentimental  prestige.  Its  most 
loyal  devotees  honestly  consider  they  are 
doing  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  humanity  by  urging 
students  to  spend  years  of  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  acquiring  an  education  which  is 
in  line  with  their  traditions;  they  are 
firmly  convinced  that  their  position  is 
unassailable;  yet  they  bring  few  scientific 
facts  to  uphold  their  faith.  In  fact,  little 
more  than  an  honorable  history  of  earnest 
endeavor  to  live,  and  to  teach  others  to  live 
the  life  within  which  they  are  certain  lies 
the  only  path  to  the  fulfillment  of  man’s 
highest  Ideals. 

The  deification  of  tradition  has  given  way 
to  the  belief  that  in  most  cases  the  modern 
thinker  can  improve  upon  conditions  of 
human  environment  which  were  devised 
during  the  generations  of  his  ancestors. 
Hence  modern  educators  assumed  that  the 


old  type  of  education  was  amenable  to  the 
same  general  rule,  and  that  scientific  re¬ 
search  could  discover  the  weaknesses  of  the 
system  under  which  most  of  them  were  edu¬ 
cated.  Such  research  was  not  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  old  education  was 
not  the  highest  known  at  certain  stages  of  the 
world’s  development,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
best  that  can  be  devised  to  meet  present-day 
conditions,  and  to  apply  present-day  knowl¬ 
edge.  While  the  term  “Higher”  is  still 
understood  to  refer  to  education  in  the 
humanities  only,  its  inexactness  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent;  modern  progress 
leaves  classicism  for  the  scholarly  dreamer, 
the  man  of  quiet  tastes,  whose  ideal  life  may 
as  a  rule  be  included  within  the  world  of 
literature,  philosophy,  dead  languages  and 
abstract  thought  in  directions  which  offer 
slight  possibilities  for  concrete  expression. 
Rather  it  seems  that  the  true  purpose  of 
education  is  Involved.  There  are  as  many 
definitions  for  education  as  there  are  points 
from  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  we  will 
say  that  the  highest  education  develops 
natural  ability  to  apply  accurate  thought, 
contains  the  greatest  potentiality  for  the 
elevation  of  humanity,  and  most  efficiently 
leads  to  ever-hlgher  planes  of  human  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  three 
types  of  mind,  the  mental,  the  motor,  and 
the  mental-motor  opened  a  vista  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  the  realization  of  which  is  the  goal 
of  the  modern  educator.  One  vastly  im¬ 
portant  result  to  the  world  at  large  has  been 
that  entirely  adequate  fields  of  activity  for 
brilliant  minds  have  evolved  during  recent 
decades.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  fields 
of  engineering,  commerce,  and  finance,  with 
their  insatiable  demand  for  brilliant  execu¬ 
tives  and  administrators  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  portals  of  classicism 
and  scholastic  learning.  No  longer  are  the 
learned  professions  considered  to  offer  the 
only  suitable  careers  for  brilliant  minds,  nor 
the  only  natural  life  activities  for  the  social 
and  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  The  result¬ 
ing  accretion  of  capable  minds  to  material 
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advancement  and  the  elevation  of  mass 
intelligence  have  exercised  an  important 
and  unmistakable  function  in  all  phases  of 
modern  progress. 

The  thinker  knows  no  greater  pleasure 
in  life  than  in  delving  into  all  available 
sources  of  information;  in  applying  reflective 
thought  and  discriminating  analysis  until 
success  is  the  flower  of  perhaps  years  of 
eflFort.  Then  the  thinker,  whether  engineer 
or  classicist,  realizes  that  the  greatest  game 
of  the  ages,  the  game  most  worthy  of  the 
best  man  has  to  give,  is  the  game  of  con¬ 
structive  thought.  During  the  past  gener¬ 
ations  a  vast  amount  of  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  devising  of  various  mental 
gymnastics  based  upon  logic  and  philosophy. 
Often  these  end  in  a  new  presentation  of  an 
old  problem,  interesting  to  a  select  and  ex¬ 
clusive  circle,  but  which  may  have  little  or 
no  visible  eflFect  upon  mass  intelligence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  limiting  factor  of  all 
progress. 

The  scholarly  classicist  acquires  the  great 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  reflects  upon  their 
differences  and  similarities,  storing  them 
away,  often  with  no  thought  that  they  will 
ever  have  more  important  functions  in  his 
life  than  forming  a  source  of  enjoyable 
meditation  and  discussion  with  kindred 
minds.  He  is  convinced  that  these  beauties 
are  beyond  the  appreciation  of  the  masses, 
but  even  when  great  philosophers  were 
among  men,  and  their  teachings  had  a  force 
and  a  following  never  since  equalled,  the 
world  wds  at  its  lowest  ebb  of  social  and 
political  morality.  Something  more  tan¬ 
gible  than  fine  phrases  and  thoughts  were 
needed  to  remake  man;  perhaps  we  are 
now  upon  the  first  rungs  of  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  this  end,  though  it  may  be  thousands 
of  years  before  mass  ethics  and  mass 
intelligence  have  attained  the  plateau  of 
progress  dominated  by  the  universal  Golden 
Rule. 

The  adaptation  of  classicism  and  scholas- 
t:?’sm  to  modern  thought  has  not  kept 
pace  with  material  progress  in  which 
world  development  has  continued  to  ever 
higher  attainments  and  fields  of  thought. 


In  striving  for  the  higher  why  should  we  not 
reach  for  the  highest  and  accept  the  view¬ 
point  of  Thomas  Carlyle  who  said,  “The 
end  of  man  is  an  action,  and  not  a  thought, 
though  it  were  the  noblest 

The  time-worn  platitude,  “A  student 
should  be  educated  to  live,  not  to  make  a 
living”  has  lost  much  of  its  force  among 
modern  educators  and  independent  thinkers. 
The  ideas  that  the  highest  education  is 
that  which  most  efficiently  develops  the 
ability  to  think  accurately,  and  that  in¬ 
formation  only  without  that  ability  is 
secondary,  have  taken  root  and  are  sending 
forth  sturdy  shoots  into  every  educational 
ideal. 

Modern  development  has  repeatedly 
shown  that  the  type  of  mind  which  accom¬ 
plishes  most  for  humanity  is  the  capable 
mind  with  specific  training,  as  compared 
with  the  mind  which  characteristically 
thinks  in  world-wide  generalities,  in  ab¬ 
stractions  and  idealistic  theories,  which  end 
with  their  expression.  Often  practically 
equivalent  thoughts  came  from  crude  and 
untrained  minds  without  the  mental  balance 
of  a  well-developed  sense  of  their  inter¬ 
relation  with  their  environment.  From  such 
thoughts,  often  sanctioned  by  scholarly 
but  unbalanced  idealistic  radicals,  have 
evolved  some  of  the  bloodiest  and  most 
calamitous  incidents  in  the  world’s  history. 
Man  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  fallacy  that 
reforms  may  be  carried  to  success  and  main¬ 
tained  by  force  alone. 

Neither  is  the  most  efficient  mind  found 
among  the  highly  trained  specialists,  for  no 
mind  following  a  circular  track  in  a  special 
series  of  well-beaten  neural  pathways, 
whether  mental  or  motor,  continually  using 
the  same  or  closely  related  associative 
processes  can  attain  the  highest  efficiency 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  physical  differences  between  the  brain 
of  the  best  type  and  quality,  and  that  of  a 
moron  or  mental  defective,  is  so  marked  that 
there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
definite  relation  exists  between  the  physical 
structure  of  the  brain  and  the  quality  of 
the  mind  dwelling  therein.  The  quality 
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and  condition  of  the  physical  brain  limits 
the  efficiency  of  the  mind,  for  a  brain 
disease  may  result  in  insanity  or  in  various 
types  of  dementia  and  of  paramnesia.  Thus 
it  seems  self-evident  that  any  method  of 
education  by  which  brain  potentialities  may 
be  developed  would  be  a  higher  type  of 
education  than  another  based  only  upon 
informational  and  memorizing  aims  and 
methods.  Therefore  the  type  of  education 
which  will  most  efficiently  lead  the  masses 
to  do  their  part,  certainly  has  the  stronger 
claim  to  be  described  by  the  word  “higher,” 
if  not  “highest.”  Such  an  education  cannot 
surround  itself  with  a  wall  of  conservatism 
and  be  a  tangible  force  in  modern  progress; 
it  must  be  of  the  people  and  function  in 
their  daily  lives,  in  the  humblest  spheres  of 
activity  as  well  as  within  the  inner  circle 
of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
monopoly  of  intellectual  merit.  It  must 
give  the  people  a  mass  vision  of  a  better 
future  for  their  posterity,  and  from  its 
concrete  simplicity  furnish  an  appeal  which 
will  demand  and  receive  their  loyalty. 

The  modern  educator  has  learned  certain 
things  about  the  working  of  the  mind  and 
the  development  of  the  brain  through  which 
the  mind  controls  the  physical  man,  and  is 
groping  after  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  of  vision.  He  knows  that 
only  by  the  exercise  of  methods  differing 
from  many  of  those  of  the  past  can  the 
masses  be  taught  the  possibilities  of  human 
progress  and  sanity  in  their  realization.  No 
permanent  social  or  political  reform  may  ad¬ 
vance  through  the  gates  of  progress  without 
the  approval  of  the  masses. 

The  people  must  be  taught  to  think  for 
themselves,  for  their  ignorance  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  present  and  future 
progress  of  humanity.  It  is  perfectly  prac¬ 
ticable  to  present  the  scientific  facts  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  sciences  in  so 
clear  a  manner  that  one  not  a  trained  thinker 
can  grasp  the  fundamentals  involved.  Dem¬ 
agogues  and  radicals  have  little  difficulty 
in  reducing  their  viewpoints  to  the  language 
of  the  people  with  the  result  that  distorted 
and  false  social,  political,  and  economic 


doctrines  have  become  firmly  established 
in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  masses. 
More  than  anything  else  the  resulting  bias 
regarding  the  ethics  of  human  relations 
drags  upon  human  progress.  These  problems 
must  be  solved  by  the  “Highest  Education.” 
Modern  educators  realize  that  a  higher 
mass  intelligence  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  elimination  of  the  mental  defective,  and 
by  improving  the  mental  fiber  of  individuals. 
They  insist  that  each  child  must  partake  of 
education  to  that  end,  but  along  the  line  in 
which  he  can  be  most  effectively  taught  and 
in  which  he  can  be  made  able  to  contribute 
most  efficiently  to  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  child  can  develop  a  thinking,  alert 
mind  only  by  establishing  habits  of  thought 
and  alertness.  The  old  pedagogue,  con¬ 
scientiously  doing  his  best  for  the  child  as 
he  understood  it,  would  set  lessons  requiring 
long  study  and  close  mental  concentration 
memorizing;  a  degree  of  efficiency  resulted. 
But  such  methods  lacked  the  one  factor 
superior  to  every  other  in  developing  the 
physical  brain,  that  is,  interest,  for  interest 
is  the  lubricant  of  the  thought  processes, 
and  without  this  lubrication  all  mental 
processes  proceed  with  grinding  gears. 
This  explains  in  some  measure  the  success 
of  such  men  as  Watts,  Stevenson,  Lincoln, 
Edison  and  others  who  have  accomplished 
the  great  things  of  modern  progress.  These 
men  had  little  of  the  traditional  education; 
they  were  able  to  think  to  the  point,  their 
minds  were  capable  and  alert,  and  often 
such  men  accomplished  greater  results  for 
humanity  than  more  superficially  cultured 
graduates  of  the  great  universities  of  whom 
one  would  be  justified  in  expecting  the 
greatest  accomplishments.  These  men  de¬ 
veloped  without  the  conventional  education 
along  the  lines  of  their  several  interests. 
It  is  difficult  therefore  to  escape  certain 
perplexities;  why  did  not  conventional  edu¬ 
cation  effectively  accomplish  the  results  for 
which  it  existed .?  Did  not  inherently  force¬ 
ful  factors  exist  which  were  not  considered  in 
the  conventional  educational  system?  Why 
have  so  many  of  the  greatest  advances  of 
the  world^s  progress  resulted  from  the  mental 
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activity  of  men  whose  education  was  almost 
entirely  without  the  range  of  contemporary 
higher  education?  How  much  potential 
usefulness  has  been  lost  to  the  world  by  the 
uninspiring  grind  to  which  students  were 
subjected  by  the  best  education  then  known? 
Similar  methods  applied  to-day  would  be 
classed  as  educational  sabotage. 

It  is  the  life’s  mission  of  the  modern 
educator  to  analyze  this  condition  and  to 
discover  wherein  the  older  ideals  fell  short, 
and  why  such  an  incongruity  as  an  education 
which  educated  only  a  part  of  a  man  had  for 
centuries  been  universally  accorded  the 
distinction  of  being  “Higher,”  and  is  still  so 
distinguished.  The  vision  of  the  modern 
educator  reaches  far  into  the  future  to  an 
ideal  system  of  education  which  is  neither 
exclusively  mental  nor  exclusively  motor, 
which  may  be  best  described  by  the  term 
“Highest.”  The  well-balanced  man  who 
can  think  accurately  in  all  matters  of  human 
life  and  destiny,  will  be  the  man  who  special¬ 
izes  in  the  practise  of  one  type  of  activity, 
but  who  experiences  a  full  measure  of 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
functional  value  of  the  other  in  the  world 
progress.  Such  a  man  will  not  place  his 
own  special  interests  upon  a  pedestal  and 
look  down  upon  all  others  as  inferior  in¬ 
tellectually  or  in  usefulness  to  the  world. 
He  will  be  broad  enough  to  realize  that  no 
special  type  of  activity  is  fundamentally 
superior  to  all  others,  that  even  the  humblest 
worker  in  times  of  peace  may  be  so  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  may  rise  to  such  heights  of 
importance  in  times  of  world  stress,  that  the 


“aristocracy  of  intellect”  may  occupy  a 
place  in  human  affairs  nearly  the  antipodes 
of  higher.  We  would  be  reluctant  to 
dispense  with  any  factor  of  our  civilization, 
though  nothing  is  indispensable,  save  thought 
which  would  enable  man  to  rebuild  the  world 
if  civilization  were  swept  away.  Then  the 
indispensable  thought  would  emanate  from 
the  mental-motor  mind  and  find  its  material 
expression  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 

The  highly  trained  specialist  needs  a 
mental  balance  more  than  does  one  whose 
activities  lead  him  into  widely  divergent 
fields  of  interest  which  in  their  very  differ¬ 
ences  furnish  the  mental  safety  valve  need¬ 
ed  to  insure  the  most  efficient  working  of 
the  brain  and  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
mental  alertness. 

In  the  years  to  come  no  education  which 
fails  to  educate  both  culturally  and  specifi¬ 
cally,  which  falls  short  of  teaching  a  man 
to  live  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  mankind 
and  thus  incidentally  to  earn  his  own  living 
and  thus  justify  the  space  he  occupies  in  the 
universe,  will  be  granted  unquestioned 
monopoly  of  the  term  “Higher.”  All  world 
conditions,  populations,  natural  resources, 
international  relations,  governmental  func¬ 
tions  and  weaknesses,  the  trend  of  civi¬ 
lization,  the  restlessness  of  the  masses 
and  their  tendency  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  support  the  hypothesis  that 
we  are  passing  through  the  embyronic  stage 
of  a  new  age,  in  which  only  the  “Highest” 
education  can  adequately  prepare  a  man  to 
fill  his  place  most  efficiently  in  the  progress 
of  the  world. 


I  hold  no  brief  for  a  type  of  education  in  which  culture  and  utility  are  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  An  educational  program  founded  upon  the  life  career  motive  does  not  imply  a  scheme 
of  gross  utilitarianism.  We  must  hold  fast  to  our  cultural  heritage,  but  above  all  we  must 
not  fail  to  afford  that  equality  of  educational  opportunity  which  is  the  fundamental  thesis 
of  democracy.  Our  ideal  must  be  service  rendered  loyally  and  generously.  There  can  be 
no  conflict  between  the  educational  needs  of  our  people  and  the  demands  of  the  government. 
To  the  extent  that  our  school  systems  are  responsive  to  an  coextensive  with  the  fondest  hopes 
and  the  highest  aspirations  of  our  people,  they  constitute  a  bulwark  against  which  no  en¬ 
slaving  militarism  can  ever  prevail. — William  L.  Ettinger. 
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NEWSPAPERS,  SCHOOLMASTERS,  AND  POLITICS 

Edmund  W.  Booth 


[How  a  government  for  the  people  becomes  one  for  the  office-holder  unless  the  people  keep  it  a 
government  by  the  people,  is  understood  by  every  political  boss  in  America.  As  to  whose  business 
it  is  to  prevent  such  a  travesty  upon  American  ideals  no  one  is  in  doubt.  Edmund  Booth,  who  here 
relates  an  experiment  in  Michigan,  has  general  editorial  leadership  of  the  Booth  newspapers  of 
Michigan  comprising  the  Grand  Rapids  PresSy  the  Flint  Daily  Journaly  the  Saginaw  Nnos-Couriery 
the  Kalamazoo  GazetUy  the  Jackson  Citizen-Patrioty  the  Bay  City  Times-Tribuney  the  Muskegon 
ChronicUy  and  the  Ann  Arbor  Times.  This  layman’s  view  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  school 
managers.  He  sees  the  common  function  of  school  and  press:  preservation  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  Politics,  in  its  pure  sense,  is  the  main  obligation  of  public  schools.  It  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  public  duty.  A  quarter  of  the  qualified  voters  decide  an  election.  The  situation  is  a  challenge  to 
us  to  show  what  we  can  do  to  put  good  government  on  the  basis  on  which  the  founders  of  the  nation 
hoped  and  expected  it  would  be.  This  article  furnishes  suggestion  for  immediate  work  in  schools 
preparatory  to  the  next  general  election.] 


The  editor  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
our  eight  Michigan  newspapers  did 
the  most  direct  civics  teaching  on  record 
when  we  gave  prominence  every  day  for 
a  month  preceding  the  last  primary  election 
to  a  series  of  direct  appeals  to  the  voters  to 
exercise  the  simple  and  obvious  duty  of  the 
citizen:  participation  in  self-government 
in  a  nation  boasting  that  it  is  conducted 
by  the  people.  I  am  asked  to  describe  the 
campaign.  We  had  been  amazed  at  the 
dwindling  numbers  of  qualified  voters  re¬ 
ported,  during  successive  years,  as  fulfilling 
their  political  obligations.  We  considered 
it  our  duty  as  an  agency  for  public  service 
to  exhort  and  persuade  those  whom  our 
papers  can  reach  to  correct  the  indifference, 
neglect,  and  laziness  responsible  for  making 
democracy  so  much  of  a  sham.  Our 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Stace,  feature-editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Pressy  prepared  the  series  of 
preachments  which  were  displayed  each 
day  in  a  manner  designed  to  hammer  home 
the  obligation  we  all  have  but  which  too 
many  have  carelessly  evaded.  We  ran 
this  matter  in  short,  four-inch  columns, 
double-leaded,  and  capped  with  attention- 
compelling  titles. 

WE  HAVEN’T  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT 
HOW  CAN  WE  GET  IT? 


HOW  GET  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  ALL  THE 
PEOPLE? 

WHO  ARE  MICHIGAN’S  THOUSANDS  OF 
DELINQUENTS? 

STAY-AT-HOMES  MAKE  THIS  A  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  BY  MINORITY 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE— SHOULD  IT  BE 
TAKEN  FROM  YOU? 

POLITICAL  PATRIOTS  OR  SLACKERS 
NON-VOTERS  MAKE  THE  BOSSES  WIN 
SCHOOLS  MUST  CURE  CIVIC  LAXITY 
SCHOOLS:  LABORATORIES  OF  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 
TAX  THE  SLACKERS! 

LET’S  AMERICANIZE  AMERICANS! 

We  put  the  cherished  theories  of  the  Re¬ 
public  squarely  up  to  the  citizens:  “Your 
United  States — is  it  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people?” 

“It  is  NOT!” 

“Red  talk?” 

“No.  Plain  facts.” 

“Half  of  the  people  failed  to  vote  at  the 
last  election.”  (We  gave  the  figures.) 

“Had  these  delinquents  voted  they  might 
have  changed  the  national  election:  They 
might  have  changed  the  result  in  every 
state  in  the  union.” 

“We  haven’t  popular  election.” 

“The  situation  is  serious.” 

“If  allowed  to  go  on,  an  alert,  unrepresen¬ 
tative  minority  will  gain  control.” 
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“A  small  group  of  close-knit  Bolshevists 
run  Russia/’ 

“Their  domination  is  equal  to  the  autoc¬ 
racy  of  the  czars  of  old/* 

“How  shall  we  regain  a  government 
BY  THE  PEOPLE?” 

“Government  by  minority  is  what  the 
FOUNDERS  of  America  fought  to  over¬ 
throw.” 

“It  has  come  back.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  praising  their  patriot¬ 
ism  ?” 

“Practical,  every-day  patriotism  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  you  put  some  of  your  American 
protestations  into  practice.” 

“We  are  losing  through  laziness.” 

“Think  it  over.” 

We  shot  short  chunks  of  this  kind  of 
detonators  into  our  good  people  every  day. 
We  urged  them  to  write  us  how  the  disgrace 
could  be  removed.  We  offered  money 
prizes  for  the  best  practical  solutions  of 
the  problem:  “how  shall  we  get  out  full 
voting  strength  at  primary  and  election?” 

We  took  in  a  varied  mass  of  contributions, 
some  weird,  some  facetious,  some  trivial, 
but  most  of  them  earnest,  constructive,  and 
sincere.  Of  the  eight  prize-winning  answers, 
three  were  by  teachers,  three  by  attorneys, 
one  by  a  tailor,  one  by  a  bond  salesman. 
Compulsory  voting  as  for  military  and  jury 
duty  was  urged,  as  were  fewer  elections, 
tagging  every  one  who  votes,  reduction  of 
taxes  for  those  voting  to  be  collected  from 
those  who  do  not,  more  effective  civic 
teaching  in  the  schools,  their  service  in 
voting — drives  a  week  before  every  pri¬ 
mary  and  election,  combine  registration  and 
voting,  reducing  the  time  required,  shorten 
the  ballot,  vote  by  mall,  select  more  attrac¬ 
tive  polling  places,  vote  on  Sundays,  keep 
polls  open  a  week,  give  every  voter  $5.00 
raised  by  taxing  non-voters  then  by  general 
taxation,  jail  non-voters,  etc. 

The  ablest  essay  received  was  written 
by  a  public-school  teacher,  Willis  Dunbar, 
instructor  of  history  in  the  high  school  of 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

We  printed  it  September  5,  following  it 


with  editorials  later.  His  presentation  of 
the  problem  and  of  the  means  of  solution 
is  so  excellent  as  to  be  worthy  of  study  by 
every  American  teacher.  “Establish  in 
our  schools,  laboratories  of  self-government” 
is  the  main  proposition  made  by  him. 
Hundreds  of  others  advocated  the  same 
general  remedy.  Dunbar  said: 

“I  believe  that  the  problem  is  fundamental. 
I  don’t  believe  that  any  catchy  advertising, 
extraordinary  inducements,  or  any  other 
superficial  remedy  will  solve  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  problem  is  not  new.  In  some 
way  it  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  failure  of 
practically  all  popular  governments  in  the 
past.  The  roman  republic,  the  Greek 
republics  faced  it  and  now  America  faces 
it. 

“In  the  past  the  collapse  of  popular 
governments  has  been  invariably  preceded 
by  a  period  of  laxity  in  the  public  interest 
in  government,  allowing  the  tyrant  or  king 
to  rise  up  and  assume  control  over  the  in¬ 
different  populace. 

“It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  tyrant  or 
king  of  the  old  type  could  ever  arise  in 
America.  But  twentieth  century  tyrants, 
political  bosses.  Teapot  Dome  operators  and 
their  like,  who  are  even  worse  than  the  old 
benevolent  tyrants  of  Greece,  will  arise  unless 
the  voters  arouse  themselves  from  their 
indifference.  They  are  the  same  type  of 
tyrant,  however,  save  that  they  live  in  an 
age  of  commercialism  rather  than  an  age  of 
militarism. 

“To  force  the  citizen  to  vote  would  be 
useless.  In  the  first  place,  how  could  it  be 
done?  Would  we  send  the  police  out  to 
arrest  half  the  citizens  of  the  nation?  And 
if  we  did  what  could  they  be  arrested  for? 
It  has  always  been  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen  in  a  popular  assembly  to  refrain 
from  voting.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  measure 
to  force  the  electors  to  vote  could  pass  our 
legislature.  The  people  would  not  tolerate 
it.  And  even  if  such  measures  were  possible, 
they  would  be  nothing  but  a  political 
hypodermic.  They  could  do  nothing  to 
instill  Americanism  and  would  pave  the 
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way  to  great  opportunities  for  political 
corruption.  It  would  become  an  attested 
fact  that  the  people  do  not  want  to  govern 
themselves.  Democracy  could  not  long 
exist  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

“Another  reason  why  I  believe  that  the 
problem  is  fundamental  is  because  such  an 
amazingly  large  percentage  of  the  voters 
are  affected.  Only  a  little  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  eligible  voters  actually  vote.  We 
cannot  ascribe  this  large  percentage  of 
non-voters  to  carelessness,  forgetfulness,  or 
lack  of  time.  If  10  per.  cent  or  even  15  per 
cent,  did  not  vote  we  might  so  ascribe  it, 
but  when  50  per  cent,  fail  to  come  to  the 
polls,  we  must  realize  that  the  problem  is, 
indeed,  fundamental. 

“Newspapers  and  other  civic  organizations 
have  repeatedly  put  on  campaigns  to  bring 
out  a  large  number  of  voters,  but  often  with 
little  success.  Undoubtedly  the  old-time 
interest  in  politics  is  somewhat  on  the  wane. 
For  example  there  is  much  less  interest  in 
spread  eagle  oratory  now  than  there  was 
formerly  and  the  ability  to  deliver  this  seems 
always  a  prerequisite  to  any  political 
position  of  note.  (As  if  the  best  producers 
of  this  could  best  solve  our  national  prob¬ 
lems.) 

“The  youth  of  to-day  is  more  interested  in 
scientific  bulletins  than  in  hypocritical 
bunk.  So  much  scandal  has  been  shown 
in  our  political  system  that  many  honest 
men  with  great  abilities  refuse  to  enter 
politics  because  they  conclude  that  to  do  so 
they  must  resort  to  something  else  than 
straight-forward  manly  honesty.  Few  young 
people  of  honesty  and  ability  will  enter  a 
field  popularly  regarded  as  corrupt.  In¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,  not  politics,  are 
claiming  our  best  men  to-day.  We  have  a 
dearth  of  political  leaders  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
different  citizenry. 

“The  disease  is  organic;  the  remedy  must 
be  organic.  No  superficial  soothing  syrups 
will  suffice  in  the  long  run.  The  source  of 
the  electors  is  the  school  through  which  all 
must  pass.  In  the  school  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reach  every  future  American 
whether  he  be  of  native  or  alien  parentage. 


The  future  American  voters  are  at  our 
disposal  in  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  their  lives.  It  is  here  that  we  must  instill 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  them  the  ideals 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  for  which 
our  country  has  always  stood.  But  we 
must  also  instill  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
of  them  the  knowledge  of  how  to  attain 
these  splendid  ideals  in  government,  and 
once  attained  how  to  keep  them.  We  must 
teach  him  how  he  can  do  his  share  in  en¬ 
forcing  honest  administration  and  send  him 
away  with  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  We  must 
educate  America  in  self-government.  If 
this  remedy  be  a  slow  one,  it  is  a  sure  one, 
and  moreover  I  believe  the  only  sure  one. 

“But  the  question  immediately  arises, 
are  the  schools  not  doing  this  well  already. 
I  would  answer  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
On  the  contrary,  along  this  line  teaching 
methods  have  remained  almost  hopelessly 
medieval.  We  teach  our  youth  American 
history  but  not  as  it  used  to  be  taught. 
Our  textbooks  aim  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
our  national  history  rather  than  instill 
patriotism.  Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  it  certainly  inspires  less  devotion  to 
America  in  the  young  student.  We  teach 
him  civics.  We  show  him  the  big  machine 
of  our  government.  He  can  gaze  at  it  from 
the  outside,  but  he  must  never  touch  it. 
The  textbook  gives  him  a  hazy  idea  of  the 
inside  cogs.  He  occasionally  reads  our 
national  literature,  hears  our  national  music, 
and  sees  our  national  art. 

“All  this  is  good.  It  is  being  well  done, 
or  at  least,  is  rapidly  being  improved  upon. 
But  nowhere  in  our  whole  educational 
system  do  we  recognize  the  value  of  objective 
training  in  self-government. 

“The  past  century  has  witnessed  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  methods  of  teaching.  No  longer 
do  we  teach  exclusively  from  textbooks  and 
by  lectures.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that 
the  best  way  to  learn  to  do  is  by  actually 
doing.  In  the  field  of  chemistry,  for 
example,  textbooks  tell  the  student  of  the 
results  he  should  obtain  from  his  experiments. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  The  student  must 
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actually  perform  the  experiments.  Doctors 
are  required  to  work  in  clinics  a  long  time 
before  they  are  allowed  to  practice.  The 
student  of  manual  arts  not  only  learns 
how  to  build  but  is  required  actually  to 
build  something.  Students  of  psychology 
are  required  to  verify  the  established  facts 
of  this  subject  for  themselves  through 
introspection  and  observation.  In  the  study 
of  languages  the  students  are  required 
to  use  the  new  language  in  conversation  and 
classroom  discussion.  This  new  method — 
the  objective  method — has  proved  itself 
vastly  superior  to  the  older  subjective 
methods.  What  would  have  been  considered 
folly  a  century  ago  is  now  regarded  as  vital. 

“Now,  since  this  method  has  proved  so 
successful  in  all  these  fields,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  use  it  in  teaching 
young  Americans  self-government,  a  study 
which  will  probably  prove  much  more 
important  to  them  than  all  the  languages, 
mathematics,  or  psychology  they  can  learn. 
There  is  no  reason  why  teaching  methods 
should  lag  in  this  important  part  of  the 
student’s  education.  I  propose,  therefore, 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  of  America  of  labo¬ 
ratories  of  self-government. 

“Let  America  learn  to  govern  itself  by 
actually  doing  it  in  the  schools.  Let  the 
students  run  the  school  activities  themselves 
under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty,  electing 
their  own  officers  under  their  own  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws.  They  need  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  run,  themselves.  They  need  a 
model  political  system  to  tinker  with,  to 
examine  and  to  try  to  run.  They  must 
come  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of  a 
democratic  government,  they  must  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  political  chicanery,  they 
must  learn  to  concentrate  honest  public 
opinion  in  their  little  sphere. 

“This  they  cannot  get  by  reading  books. 
They  must  actually  defeat  a  political  boss, 
feel  the  weight  of  honest  opinion,  catch  the 
political  shyster,  and  detect  the  local 
Teapot  Dome  scandal.  And  this  is  not  all. 
I  have  been  rather  closely  connected  with 
a  self-governing  student  body  in  a  small 


college  during  the  past  year  and  during 
that  time  I  have  seen  a  great  interest  in 
municipal  and  national  political  affairs 
develop  alongside  the  narrower  lines  of 
local  school  government. 

“In  fact,  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
definite  linking  up  of  political  affairs  of  the 
city,  state,  and  nation  with  the  school 
affairs.  For  example,  two  major  parties 
could  be  developed  and  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  the  two  national  major  parties. 
Supervision  by  the  faculty  of  the  schools 
would  of  course  be  essential. 

“This,  then,  is  the  ideal  which  I  wish  to 
present:  The  establishment  in  all  schools 
from  the  high  school  up,  of  self-governing 
student  bodies  closely  fashioned  along  the 
lines  of  our  national  political  machine,  and 
dealing  with  local  questions  directly  and 
national  affairs  indirectly.  Simple  as  is 
this  ideal,  the  practice  is  difficult,  and  this 
is  why  we  hear  so  little  of  it. 

“A  tremendous  upheaval  of  our  whole 
system  of  education  is  not  necessary.  Let 
every  high  school,  college,  and  university 
have  a  self-governing  student  organization 
composed  of  all  the  registered  students, 
in  the  first  place.  The  second  step,  and  the 
one  that  is  generally  neglected,  is  the 
marking  off  of  very  definite  limits  inside  of 
which  the  students  may  govern  themselves 
but  outside  of  which  they  have  nothing  to 
say.  Included  might  be  such  things  as 
student  activities  of  all  sorts,  such  as  ath¬ 
letics,  dramatics,  debating  and  music,  with 
the  exception  of  matters  pertaining  to  those 
activities  from  which  academic  credit  is 
obtained;  also  all  policing  of  study  halls, 
libraries,  and  at  examinations.  Excluded 
would  have  to  be  all  questions  of  scholastic 
requirements,  finances,  and  so  on.  Above 
all,  and  in  whatever  form  this  agreement, 
setting  these  limits  should  be  definite. 

“A  charter  of  student  rights  would  form 
somewhat  the  same  basis  for  student 
government  as  our  constitution  forms  for 
our  national  government.  Teaching  the 
student  to  abide  by  the  former  would  be 
teaching  him  to  respect  and  abide  by  the 
latter. 
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“The  third  phase  is  the  guidance  and 
stability  which  the  faculty  must  give  to  the 
student  government,  in  its  formation  and 
functioning.  The  student  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  advice  and  to  delve  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  monster  he  creates.  The 
executive  of  the  school  may  best  constitute 
the  final  court  of  appeal — the  student  su¬ 
preme  court.  This  court  should  have  as  its 
only  tradition  personal  honesty,  impartiality, 
and  the  good  of  the  school,  state,  and  na¬ 
tion. 

“The  vital  interest  in  political  affairs  which 
the  student  would  thus  learn  in  the  school 
would  invariably  go  with  him  through  life. 
The  life  of  the  citizen  of  the  nation,  with 
the  duties  which  are  attached  thereto — the 
franchise  notably — would  follow  in  natural 
sequence  to  the  life  in  the  narrower  limits  of 
the  school.  Not  only  would  such  an  edu¬ 
cation  cause  more  men  to  vote  but  it  would 
enable  them  to  vote  intelligently  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  kowtowing  to  the  political 
boss. 

“It  is  high  time  that  we  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  else  besides  complaining  of  the  low 
caliber  of  our  political  leaders  and  the 
apathy  of  the  voters.” 

Of  course  we  have  no  way  of  measuring 
the  practical  results  of  our  program.  A 
larger  number  of  citizens  performed  their 
duty  at  the  polls  in  the  area  served  by  our 
papers  than  ever  turned  out  at  any  previous 
primary  election.  The  number  of  people  led 
to  think  seriously  upon  this  vital  question 
was  great  enough  to  repay  for  the  labor 
devoted  to  the  campaign.  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  frequency  with  which 
correspondents  looked  to  the  schools  for 
the  solution  of  this  serious  difficulty.  This 


is  a  return  to  first  principles.  Public  schools 
were  first  proposed  as  a  means  of  per¬ 
petuating  self-government.  The  older  edu¬ 
cation  was  more  for  decoration  or  distinction 
or  personal  perfection  than  for  training  in 
every-day  politics.  Education  for  leisure 
has  a  pretty  sound  but  the  present  political 
breakdown  demands  sterner  stuff  than 
scholars.  Vocational  education  came  to 
have  extensive  vogue  but  none  of  the 
advocates  for  tax-supported  schools  bore 
heavily  on  this.  The  fundamental  argu¬ 
ment  has  always  been  that  American  insti¬ 
tutions  must  be  preserved  by  the  universal 
training  of  all  American  youth  in  their 
rights  and  duties  as  members  and  defenders 
of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Dunbar’s  prize  essay 
accuses  the  schools  of  remaining  almost 
hopelessly  medieval:  too  much  lingering 
over  classics,  too  much  remote  geometry 
and  algebra  and  rhetoric  and  polite  learning. 
The  output  is  neglecting  its  civic  duty. 
The  school  should  stress  this  obligation  more. 
The  newspaper  is  the  greatest  potential 
for  after-school  education.  Its  trend  is 
extensively  political,  more,  of  late  years, 
for  general  public  welfare  than  for  narrower 
partisan  power.  The  newspaper  men  of 
to-morrow  are  in  the  public  schools  to-day. 
The  number  of  thinking  people  who  believe 
public  education  the  most  potent  power  for 
public  benefit  is  a  vast  majority.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  superintendents  to  repair 
the  school  system,  to  throw  out  the  medieval¬ 
ism,  and  to  remake  the  program  so  as  to 
provide  the  best  daily  exercises  they  can 
devise  to  inspire  youth  with  a  desire,  an 
intent,  and  a  habit,  promising  a  fuller 
participation  in  the  big  business  of  keeping 
our  common  concern  as  well  looked  to  as 
our  private  pursuits. 


What  the  high  seas  are  to  the  sailor,  what  the  public  highway  is  to  the  landsman,  the 
public  schools  are  to  every  child  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  Equality  of  obligation  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  equality  of  right  in  enjoyment  is  the  legend  which  the  law  would  write  across 
the  front  of  every  public  schoolhouse. — ^Andrew  S.  Draper. 
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colleges  are  being  overwhelmed 
I  by  applicants  for  admission.  Fresh- 

=U=  man  classes  far  exceed  their  predeces¬ 
sors  in  size.  The  numbers  of  those  reported 
as  being  turned  away  by  various  institutions 
are  even  more  impressive  than  the  numbers 
of  those  enrolled.  Not  long  ago  most  col¬ 
leges  appeared  eager  for  more  students;  now 
the  generally  pressing  problem  is  to  find 
satisfactory  means  of  keeping  them  out. 
One  institution  is  said  to  have  considered  re¬ 
course  to  racial  discrimination.  Princeton 
falls  back  upon  the  restrictions  inherent  in 
a  preceptorial  system.  Dartmouth — “It  is, 
sir,  a  small  college,  and  yet  there  are  those 
that  love  it” — remains  “small”  through 
lack  of  housing  capacity  for  more  than,  say, 
two  thousand  undergraduates.  President 
Hopkins  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Too  many 
men  are  going  to  college,”  and  President 
Cutten  in  his  inaugural  address  boldly  took 
the  stand,  albeit  not  unchallenged,  that  the 
privilege  of  a  college  education  should  be 
limited  to  an  aristocracy  of  brains.  Of 
women’s  colleges  some,  like  Wellesley  and 
Vassar,  meet  the  situation  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  having  a  waiting  list  for  which 
applicants  register  several  years  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  expect  to  enter. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  in  all 
universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  enrollment 
in  1890  was  156,449;  in  the  same  class  of 
institutions  in  1920  (only  thirty  years  later) 
there  were  521,754  students,  3.3  times  as 
many  as  in  1890.  College  finances  during 


the  period  in  question  show  even  more  rapid 
expansion.  The  total  receipts,  including 
additions  to  endowment,  of  the  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  in  1890  were  $18,614,994;  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  1920  were $240, 14 1,994. 
In  1890  the  total  reported  resources  of  these 
institutions  were  $161,553,084;  in  1920  these 
resources  had  risen  to  the  staggering  total  of 
$1,202,880,547.  Most  significant  of  all,  in 
1890  the  total  annual  income  (and  approxi¬ 
mately  the  total  annual  expenditure)  a  stu¬ 
dent  was  $68;  in  1920,  the  cost  of  educating 
a  college  student  had  increased  to  $363.  In 
other  words,  not  only  were  there  3.3  times 
as  many  students  in  1920  as  there  were 
thirty  years  before,  but  in  that  relatively 
short  space  of  time  it  had  come  about  that 
it  cost  the  colleges  5.3  times  as  much  to 
educate  each  individual  student — a  striking 
example  of  the  operation  of  the  familiar 
principle  that  economists  call  the  Law  of 
Diminishing  Return.  Inasmuch  as  certain 
minimum  facilities  are  imperative  in  any 
reputable  college  however  small,  the  more 
tuition-paying  students  a  college  has,  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  the  lower  its  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  for  each  student.  When  attendance 
largely  increases,  however,  a  stage  is  likely 
to  be  reached  where,  not  the  barest  necessi¬ 
ties,  but  architecturally  impressive  lecture 
halls  and  dormitories,  costly  laboratories  and 
libraries,  a  commodious  gymnasium  and  a 
theatre,  not  to  mention  a  stadium  and  an 
undergraduate  club,  are  more  and  more  re¬ 
garded  as  indispensable.  It  is  evident  that 
in  those  circumstances  the  fixed  investment 
becomes  relatively  much  larger  in  proportion 
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as  the  size  of  the  institution  increases. 
Obviously,  however,  only  a  fraction  of  the 
increase  from  $68  to  $363  a  student  in  ex¬ 
pense  is  due  to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
physical  plant.  1  he  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  annual  outlay  comes  from  the 
addition  of  new  departments  of  instruction, 
growing  salary  budget,  and  enlarging  cost 
of  administration  through  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  organization. 

Is  it  possible  to  add  to  the  foregoing  data 
any  facts  that  will  throw  light  on  the  future  ? 
Are  we  confronted  by  a  condition  that  is 
likely  to  be  transient,  or  will  it  tend  to  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  to  handle? 

According  to  the  Biennial  Survey  of 
Education  for  1916-18  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  the  total  number 
of  secondary  school  pupils  in  the  United 
States  in  1918  was  1,645,171.  In  that  pub¬ 
lication  (vol.  IV,  p.  152)  occurs  the  following 
statement:  “Since  1890  the  total  high-school 
enrollment  has  increased  710  per  cent.,  while 
the  total  population  has  increased  only  68  per 
cent.”  These  figures  help  us  to  understand 
the  congestion  from  which  the  colleges  are 
suffering.  To  go  to  college  is  more  and  more 
looked  upon  as  the  right  and  proper  thing 
for  a  boy  or  girl  to  do  on  leaving  high  school. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  at  least 
10,000  high  schools  which  give  courses  suit¬ 
able  for  preparation  for  college,  and  there  are 
only  some  670  accredited  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  and  professional  schools  to  which  their 
graduates  can  go  to  continue  their  education. 
If  the  total  population  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has 
increased  during  the  past  three  decades,  even 
if  the  present  ratio  of  high-school  pupils  to 
total  population  merely  remains  stationary, 
the  colleges  are  facing  a  potential  member¬ 
ship  far  in  excess  of  the  numbers  which  they 
now  have.  What  will  be  the  result? 

I  raise  the  last  question  not  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problem  of 
what  the  colleges  are  going  to  do  with  the 
large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
seeking  admission,  but  rather  to  face  the 
question  of  what  this  rising  tide  is  going  to 
do  to  the  colleges.  One  effect  will  undoubt¬ 


edly  be  to  float  an  increased  amount  of 
academic  driftwood  to  the  college  doors. 
This  last  circumstance  does  not,  however, 
raise  an  issue  of  the  greatest  difficulty  or  im¬ 
portance.  More  significant  is  the  problem 
of  readjustment  to  the  condition  which  is 
being  brought  about  by  the  need  of  providing 
for  rapidly  increasing  numbers.  An  ap¬ 
parently  simple  escape  from  the  last-named 
problem  would  be  for  the  individual  colleges 
to  raise  their  admission  requirements  to  a 
level  that  would  automatically  exclude  any 
number  in  excess  of  what  each  institution 
considers  the  limit  of  its  capacity.  As  to  this 
possible  proposal  it  should  be  said  that  it  is 
at  least  open  to  question,  first,  whether  the 
colleges  will  best  perform  their  duty  to  so¬ 
ciety  by  setting  up  an  arbitrary  standard  so 
high  as  to  exclude  from  their  privileges  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  sincerely  desirous  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  who  are  not  without  ability  to 
derive  real  profit  from  it,  and,  second, 
whether  conditions  external  to  the  colleges 
will  not  bring  to  pass  a  different  result. 

It  is  plain  that  the  occupations  which 
college  men  pursue  after  leaving  college  are 
not  chosen  in  the  same  relative  proportions 
that  they  were  even  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
President  Lowell’s  report  for  1921-22  con¬ 
tains  a  chart  showing  the  proportions  of  the 
membership  of  Harvard  College  classes  from 
1896  to  1921  in  various  occupations.  In 
that  period  the  proportion  of  members  of 
successive  graduating  classes  who  went  into 
business  is  shown  to  have  increased  from 
thirty-five  per  cent,  to  over  fifty-five  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of 
those  who  followed  engineering  showed  a 
barely  perceptible  increase,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  those  who  entered  the  traditional 
learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  the  minis¬ 
try,  as  also  teaching  and  other  occupations 
severally  decreased.  Similar  data  with 
reference  to  other  colleges  are  not  at  hand, 
but  in  the  respect  in  question  conditions 
at  Harvard  are  probably  sufficiently  typical 
to  afford  a  basis  for  safe  generalization. 
These  statements  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  numbers  entering  the  various  branches 
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of  engineering  and  the  learned  professions  by 
way  of  the  universities  and  professional 
schools,  for  these  have  largely  increased. 
What  is  being  said  here  applies  only  to  the 
liberal  arts  colleges.  A  significant  inference 
to  be  drawn,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
most  conservative  champion  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  arts  curriculum  need  not  fear  that 
college  education  is  degenerating  into  mere 
technical  and  professional  training.  The 
numbers  entering  technical  and  professional 
pursuits  are,  at  Harvard  at  least,  on  the  de¬ 
crease.  More  than  half  last  year’s  graduat¬ 
ing  class  expected  to  follow  some  line  of 
activity  in  the  world  of  affairs  loosely  classi¬ 
fied  as  “business,”  as  a  preparation  for 
which  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the 
type  of  education  offered  by  the  liberal  arts 
college  is  over-specialized.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  view  of  the  new  place  in  the  world 
which  the  college  man  has  come  to  occupy,  it 
is  timely  to  inquire  whether  the  liberal  arts 
college  is  doing  as  much  to  prepare  him  for 
life  as  it  did  for  the  earlier  generations  that 
went  into  the  learned  professions. 

Believing  profoundly  in  the  value  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  as  abundantly  proved  by 
its  contribution  to  the  best  in  American  life 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  I  cannot  think  that  it  is 
not  to  continue  to  occupy  an  honored  place 
in  the  scheme  of  American  education.  No 
sound  evaluation  of  educational  aims  will 
underrate  the  ideal  of  a  broad  and  well- 
organized  course  of  liberal  studies  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  at  once  to  present  a  wide 
outlook  on  the  field  of  knowledge  and  to 
cultivate  trained  intelligence  and  capacity 
for  sound  understanding,  appreciation  of 
the  spiritual  satisfactions  of  life,  and  a 
quickened  sense  of  responsibility  to  society 
as  a  whole.  There  can  be  little  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  any  course,  whatever 
its  content,  which  does  in  practice  lead  to 
matured  and  well-balanced  judgment,  to 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  to  the 
scholar’s  method  and  point  of  view,  and  to 
taste  and  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  pleasures. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 


insistent  testimony  of  educators  in  colleges 
to  the  effect  that  a  large  proportion  of  col¬ 
lege  students  do  not  realize,  or  even  ap¬ 
proach,  this  ideal,  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
inside  the  colleges  as  well  as  outside,  what 
spokesmen  of  the  liberal  arts  college  assert 
to  be  its  primary  aims  are  in  fact  held  in  less 
esteem  than  superiority  in  quite  other 
directions,  that  the  prevailing  tastes  among 
college  students  are  by  no  means  intellectual, 
and  that  to  a  discouraging  extent  these 
young  people  leave  college  at  graduation 
mentally  superficial  and  intellectually  un¬ 
disciplined. 

Anyone  may  offer  a  panacea  for  academic 
ills.  I  propose  motivating  the  college  cur¬ 
riculum,  not  as  a  complete  cure  of  the  present 
disorder,  but  as  needed  means  of  relief.  I 
am  not  here  considering  the  value  of  the 
liberal-arts  course  in  terms  of  vocational 
education.  What  I  am  seeking  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  traditional  curriculum  through 
which  the  generally  recognized  values  of 
liberal  education  can  be  best  realized,  due 
regard  being  had  for  all  conditions  now 
existing.  These  conditions  point  to  the 
need  of  two  forward  steps;  one,  the  adoption 
of  measures  that  will  enable  the  colleges, 
without  a  substantial  increase  in  their  bud¬ 
get,  to  take  care  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
students  than  they  now  have,  and,  second, 
an  educational  readjustment  by  means  of 
which  the  colleges  will  achieve  results  felt 
to  be  more  nearly  commensurate  with  their 
aim  and  their  opportunity. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  of 
colleges  generally  are  not  in  character  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  the  last  two  years 
of  the  high-school  course.  In  fact,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  large  numbers  of  new  courses 
into  the  college  curriculum  has  forced  down 
into  the  high  school  what  not  very  long  ago 
composed  a  substantial  part  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  college  course,  and  increased  facilities 
and  improved  instruction  have  made  the 
work  of  the  upper  years  of  the  better  high 
schools  comparable  with  much  college  teach¬ 
ing.  In  life  and  spirit,  too,  the  high  school 
now  gives  to  its  students  something  of  what 
formerly  was  to  be  obtained  only  in  college. 
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In  the  Middle  West  and  South,  six-year  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges  meet  on  common 
ground. 

In  New  York  and  New  England,  the  larger 
part  of  the  programme  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  is  left  to  essentially  free  choice 
limited  only  by  the  terms  of  elastic  “group’* 
systems  designed  to  insure  some  degree  of 
concentration.  It  is  a  significant  circum¬ 
stance  that,  as  I  think  college  professors  are 
more  or  less  generally  agreed,  these  upper 
years  of  the  course,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  student  in  his  studies  should  have  come 
to  be  most  fully  awakened,  are  in  fact  not 
unlikely  to  be  marked  by  relaxation  of 
genuine  application  and  effort.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  students  in  professional  courses,  law, 
for  example,  not  only  as  a  rule  show  very 
genuine  interest  in  their  work,  but  achieve 
noteworthy  superiority  to  the  average  of 
college  students  in  just  the  qualities  which 
the  college  course  is  regarded  as  peculiarly 
fitted  to  develop;  namely,  the  power  to 
think  straight,  to  reason  logically,  and  to 
show  initiative  and  good  judgment  in  dealing 
with  new  problems.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible 
so  to  motivate  the  two  upper  years  of  the 
liberal  arts  course  that  they  will  awaken  a 
response  similar  to  that  of  the  professional 
course  and  be  pursued  in  an  atmosphere 
equally  alive  with  interest? 

If  the  college  is,  on  the  one  hand,  success¬ 
fully  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  high 
school  below,  of  the  university  above,  and 
of  non-academic  distractions  within,  and 
on  the  other  hand  is  to  succeed  in  furnishing 
opportunity  to  all  who  come  seeking  a 
higher  education  and  are  fitted  to  profit  by  it, 
two  fundamental  conditions,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  met. 

Firsty  those  studies  in  the  first  part  of  the 
college  curriculum  which  are  merely  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  studies  of  the  high  school 
or  introductory  to  later  college  studies  should 
be  avowedly  distinguished  from  the  work  of 
the  last  two  years;  these  in  turn  should  be  so 
related  to  the  professions  and  occupations 
for  which  they  are  preparatory  as  to  invest 
them  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  that 


is  called  forth  by  the  courses  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school.  This  is  to  say  that  the 
university  policy  of  permitting  and  en¬ 
couraging  undergraduates  to  pursue  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  lines  of  study  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  contemplated  professional 
courses  is  not  only  economically  advantage¬ 
ous  but  educationally  sound,  and  that  from 
both  points  of  view  this  arrangement  is 
desirable  for  the  liberal  arts  college  also. 
To  assent  to  this  assertion  is  not  to  surrender 
the  purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum, 
it  is  to  enable  that  curriculum  to  adapt  itself 
to  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

Second,  if  in  particular  fields  the  liberal 
arts  college  is  to  undertake  to  give,  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  consecutive  courses  of 
the  scope  and  thoroughness  of  corresponding 
courses  in  the  university  or  professional 
school,  this  necessarily  implies  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  with  small  endowment  must  limit 
the  number  of  fields  in  which  it  undertakes  to 
give  advanced  courses.  If  any  given  small 
college  must  from  the  narrowness  of  its 
resources  be  restricted  to  but  one  or  two 
lines  of  such  higher  study,  it  should  on  the 
other  hand  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  having  as  teachers  of  those  subjects 
men  who  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  these 
particular  fields,  and  with  offering  only 
courses  which,  as  near  as  may  be,  are  equal 
to  those  given  in  the  best  Institutions. 
Instead  of  spreading  out  thin  over  the  whole 
field  of  higher  education  by  the  efforts  of  an 
underpaid  faculty,  the  institution  adopting 
this  policy  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  to  men  qualified  to  fill 
its  highest  positions.  Such  a  college  might 
well  become  known  far  and  wide  through  the 
reputation  of  the  department  on  which  it 
should  concentrate  its  effort  and  draw  num¬ 
bers  of  students  for  work  in  that  special 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  the 
underclassman  years,  this  college  would  have 
to  be  content  to  yield  some  of  its  students  to 
other  institutions  offering  advantages  which 
it  did  not. 

A  few  additional  statistics  will  help  to 
place  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  a  clearer 
light.  Of  the  670  universities,  colleges,  and 
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professional  schools  as  to  which  data  aregiven 
for  the  year  1919-1920  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  41  are  reported  as  having  for  the 
year  receipts  (exclusive  of  additions  to  en¬ 
dowment)  of  over  $1,000,000  to  over 
$5,000,000  each.  The  large  universities  and 
colleges  included  in  this  group  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  present  discussion,  because 
they  are  already  pursuing  in  general  the 
educational  policy  here  proposed  for  all 
colleges  as  far  as  conditions  permit.  On  the 
other  hand,  296  (44  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number)  are  reported  as  having  for  the  year 
an  income  of  less  than  $100,000  each. 
Further,  although  the  average  expenditure 
a  student  was  $363  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  a  larger  amount  was  ex¬ 
pended,  still,  on  even  the  basis  of  present  at¬ 
tendance,  it  appears  that  297  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  were  in  1918  able  to  pay  out  not 
more  than  sums  ranging  from  $50  to  $249  on 
the  education  of  the  individual  student. 
{Biennial  Survey  of  Educationy  1916-18,  p. 
717.)  Concentration  of  effort  on  a  limited 
number  of  fields  in  each  college,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  of  duplication  of  effort 
by  rival  institutions,  would  all  contribute 
enormously  to  conservation  of  the  total 
educational  resources  of  the  country  and  to 


counteracting  the  operation  of  the  Law  of 
Diminishing  Return.  The  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  opportunity  for  higher  education  for 
all  who  desire  it  and  can  profit  by  it  is 
primarily  an  economic  one.  If  the  colleges 
can  find  means  of  reducing  the  overhead  cost 
a  student  to  a  level  even  remotely  ap- 
proximatingwhatitwas  only  thirty  years  ago, 
every  boy  and  girl  who  ought  to  go  to  college 
can  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

At  an  earlier  point  in  this  article  I  referred 
to  the  subject  of  the  unfit  who  go  to  college 
as  not  raising  a  difficult  problem.  That  is, 
however,  a  subject  that  deserves  attention. 
The  assertion  is  made  that,  on  the  average, 
as  many  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  students  who 
enter  college  drop  out  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year.  A  considerable  part  of 
these  are  undoubtedly  not  without  ability 
and  not  unfitted  to  do  sound  and  successful 
work  in  certain  linesof  study.  Many  of  them 
merely  do  not  get  properly  oriented  in  their 
college  work.  In  some  cases  this  is  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  pronounced  success  in 
later  life.  Carefully  studied  differentiation 
in  the  higher  levels  of  college  work  should 
open  the  way  for  any  one  with  sufficient 
ability  to  find  a  road  on  which  he  could  go 
ahead  with  interest  and  profit. 


What  then  is  an  American,  this  new  man.?  He  is  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  French, 
Dutch,  German,  Swedish.  Americans  were  once  scattered  all  over  Europe.  They  are  the 
western  pilgrims  carrying  arts,  sciences,  vigor  and  industry  which  began  long  since  in  the 
East.  He  is  a  new  man.  He  leaves  behind  him  all  his  ancient  prejudices.  He  acts  on 
new  principles,  entertains  new  ideas,  forms  new  opinions.  He  becomes  American  in  the 
broad  lap  of  Alma  Mater.  All  are  melted  into  a  new  race  and  will  one  day  cause  great 
changes  in  the  world.  They  will  finish  the  great  circle. 

— Hector  St.  John  de  Crevecceur, 
*‘A  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania,’*  1782. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  COLLEGE 

Robert  C.  Dexter 


[“On  the  other  hand”  would  be  a  good  way  to  introduce  this  article  in  almost  any  present-day 
alumni  meeting.  But  Professor  Dexter  occupies  a  chair  of  a  modern  subject,  sociology,  in  Skidmore 
College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  writes  this  plea  on  a  return  from  a  meeting  of  alumni  of  his  own 
alma  mater.] 


WHAT  the  president,  the  alumni,  and 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  wish 
to  do  with  this  institution,”  said  a 
faculty  member  of  one  of  the  older  New  Eng¬ 
land  colleges  to  a  returning  classmate  at 
commencement  time,  “is  to  make  it  a 
glorified  B.  &  S.,”  using  the  name  of  a  local 
business  college,  already  with  a  larger  en¬ 
rollment  than  his  alma  mater.  He  cited  in¬ 
stance  after  instance  to  back  his  contention; 
the  introduction  of  courses  in  accounting  into 
the  economics  department,  pre-vocational 
courses  in  Spanish,  commercial  geography, 
banking  and  railroading;  all  to  satisfy  the 
type  of  mind  of  the  sophomore  who  in  my 
own  day,  a  few  years  previous,  had  refused  to 
take  any  courses  in  economics  when  he  found 
the  department  at  that  time  taught  no  book¬ 
keeping. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  de¬ 
claim  against  the  colleges  and  the  college 
faculties  for  being  out  of  touch  with  the 
world — cloistered  thinkers,  concerned  with 
gerunds  and  gerundives  of  dead  tongues. 
Apparently  this  criticism  was  actually  taken 
to  heart,  at  any  rate  by  college  presidents  and 
boards  of  trustees;  for  to-day  the  catalogues 
of  most  colleges  are  crammed  with  “prac¬ 
tical”  courses — any  one  of  which  may  be 
turned  into  coin  of  the  realm  on  graduation. 
And  as  a  partial  result  our  colleges  are 
crowded  as  never  before. 

There  is  no  reason  to  say  that  business 
colleges  and  technical  training  schools  are 
unnecessary;  with  the  increasing  emphasis 
on  sure  technique  they  fill  a  very  real  need  in 
society.  Neither  can  one  hark  back  entirely 
to  the  good  old  days  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew — the  latter  certainly  a  technical 


subject  for  future  “dominies” — as  the  golden 
age  of  higher  education  from  which  a  de¬ 
generate  race  has  departed  in  search  of 
“The  Principles  of  the  Gas  Engine”  or 
“Commercial  Geography  of  South  America.” 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  for  the 
future,  indeed  for  the  present,  of  the  liberal 
college  as  a  thought-producing  agency. 
Cicero,  Plato,  and  St.  Paul  wrote  of  the 
eternal  verities,  and  the  student,  especially 
if  under  the  guidance  of  a  real  lover  of 
ancient  thought,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  former  days,  could  not  but  think  of  the 
matter  as  well  as  the  form.  The  older  col¬ 
lege,  through  an  outworn  method  perhaps, 
did  lead  its  students  to  wells  of  thought,  and 
many  of  the  students  drank.  The  modern 
up-to-the-minute  institution  has  little  room 
— or  its  business  alumni,  who  back  its  many 
drives  and  campaigns,  and  its  president,  who 
reflects  their  desires  more  often  than  not — 
feel  that  it  has  little  room  for  courses  which 
inculcate  abstract  thought. 

My  faculty  friend  lays  the  blame  quite 
frankly  on  the  alumni  of  his  college — and 
primarily  the  business  men  among  them. 
Another  friend  who  has  since  made  some¬ 
what  of  a  reputation — although  little  money 
— in  science,  tells  of  an  experience  which 
illustrates  the  alumni  attitude  fairly  well. 
He  spent  several  years  in  graduate  work 
after  college,  and  during  that  time  naturally 
had  little  money  available  for  class  reunions, 
endowment  campaigns,  and  the  like.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  he  met  a  couple  of  classmates 
who  were  contributing  their  bit  to  the 
country  by  selling  bonds  and  insurance 
respectively.  They  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  come  around  to  reunions,  pay  his  class 
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dues,  give  a  larger  subscription  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  campaign,  etc.,  and  on  his  telling 
them  that  he  was  still  studying,  the  reply 
was  *‘For  Heavens  sake,  why  don’t  you  get 
out  and  do  something**  These  particular 
alumni  had  had  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  a  degree.  And  it  is  to¬ 
day  these  same  alumni  and  their  kind  who 
are  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  my  scienti¬ 
fic  friend  determining  the  policy  of  the 
university.  It  is  they  who  furnish  to  a 
larger  extent  than  the  other  group  the  sinews 
of  war.  Consequently  their  voice  is  heard 
in  the  councils  of  the  trustees  and  when 
they  urge  a  broader  type  of  entrance,  which 
shall  give  due  credit  to  geography  and  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic,  so  that  students  whose 
knowledge  of  the  more  usual  requirements 
does  not  approach  their  acquirements  in  the 
field  of  ballistics,  whose  practical  applica¬ 
tion  is  in  baseball,  the  faculty  hasten  to 
make  the  necessary  changes. 

It  seems  as  if  the  colleges  were  suffering  in 
common  with  many  other  of  our  social  in¬ 
stitutions  from  the  growing  pains  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Collegiate  education,  possibly  due 
to  the  great  respect  in  which  its  chief  ex¬ 
ponents,  the  ministers,  were  held,  occupied  a 
very  high  place  indeed  in  the  early  days  of 
America.  This  tradition  of  respect  for  a 
college  degree  has  been  handed  down  to 
those  who  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the 
culture  which  the  degree  is  expected  to 
signify.  The  social  value  of  a  college  de¬ 
gree  in  business  or  the  professions  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand  high,  and  consequently 
more  and  more  those  who  wish  the  social 
asset,  but  not  at  all  the  cultural  training, 
have  attempted  to  introduce  into  the  college 
curriculum  subjects  which  have  some  fi¬ 
nancial  value.  And  the  college  alumni, 
more  and  more  of  them  drawn  from  the 
business  groups,  are  using  their  new-found 
influence  in  college  affairs  to  make  the 
college  “more  practical,”  with  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  effect  on  the  college  as  a  place  to 
train  thinkers.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  criticism 
of  the  colleges  themselves,  as  one  might 
legitimately  ask  why  it  is  that  these  men, 
themselves  more  or  less  products  of  the  old 


school,  should  so  rapidly  turn  against  it. 
Possibly  the  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  democratic  association  of 
college  alumni  it  is  the  men  who  make  the 
most  noise  or  who  contribute  most  heavily 
toward  the  college  funds  whose  words  count 
for  most,  and  the  real  “society  of  scholars” 
who  should  theoretically  constitute  the 
governing  body  of  a  college,  are  thrust  into 
the  background,  to  be  withdrawn  therefrom 
only  after  their  death  or  in  their  dotage  and 
then  to  be  pointed  to  as  “worthy  sons  of  our 
alma  mater** 

The  tide  of  democracy  has  gone  too  far  in 
college  matters  to  be  swept  back,  even  if  one 
willed  it  so.  The  old  days  of  control  by 
the  faculty  and  such  of  the  graduates  as 
were  genuinely  interested  in  educational 
matters  savor  of  the  autocratic.  But  there 
are  college  alumni,  who  believe  that  students 
should  be  taught  to  think,  that  their  minds 
should  not  be  so  much  filled  with  matters  of 
technique  that  they  overlook  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  If  such  men  in  each  college  alumni 
association  were  to  get  together  with  the 
more  liberal  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
secure  their  point  of  view  on  college  affairs 
much  effective  work  could  be  done.  Indeed 
we  might  even  get  to  the  point  where  alumni 
would  be  interested,  to  quote  the  words  of 
one  veteran  professor,  in  sending  to  the 
college  “their  intellectual  athletes.” 

But  at  present  this  is  only  a  pious  wish — 
there  seems  small  possibility  of  its  attain¬ 
ment.  The  alumni  associations  composed 
in  the  main  of  men  whose  memories  of  col¬ 
lege  embrace  little  else  than  “four  wonderful 
years”  of  goodfellowship  and  athletic  con¬ 
tests — a  postponement  of  the  workaday 
world — are  in  the  saddle.  Some  of  them 
realize  that  college  should  mean  more  than 
an  opportunity  to  loaf,  and  hence  hasten 
to  urge  on  the  faculty  the  prevocational 
courses.  And  the  few  who  believe  that 
they  owe  the  college  a  debt  for  opening  to 
them  doors  of  opportunity,  other  than  finan¬ 
cial,  and  friendships  with  books  and  authors 
as  precious  as  those  others  with  their  mates, 
are  left  to  wonder  what  Democracy  will 
ultimately  do  with  the  college. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  DOCTORATE 

Wm.  Clark  Trow 

[Criticisms  of  professors  by  professors,  when  the  purpose  is  professional,  promise  profitable  read- 
Ing.  When  the  process  is  so  careful  and  so  free  of  rancour  as  this  review  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  it  is  worth  reading  more  than  once.  Professor  Trow  was  an  army 
psychologist;  he  took  his  degree  in  psychology  at  Columbia  University.  He  taught  psychology 
in  the  University  of  Rochester  and  is  now  associate-professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.] 


TWO  articles  appeared  not  long  ago 
in  the  same  number^  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  which  looked 
with  one  eye  upon  our  industrial  age  and 
with  the  other  upon  the  educative  process. 
Charles  L.  Robbins,  in  an  article  entitled 
“On  Mechanizing  Education”,  confesses  to 
a  kind  of  mechanophobia  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  fearful  dread  lest  ere  long  the 
whole  process  of  education  be  carried  on  by 
machinery!  He  therefore  proceeds  to  sug¬ 
gest  ways  and  means  to  ward  off  this  im¬ 
pending  catastrophe,  for  it  is  the  letter  which 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive. 

Frank  T.  Carlton,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  article  “Personnel  Problems  in  College” 
holds  up  our  industrial  age  as  a  model  to 
copy  in  making  over  our  sadly  backward 
institutions  of  learning!  He  begins  with 
the  statement:  “An  educational  insti¬ 
tution  is  a  form  of  industrial  enterprise,” 
and  goes  on  with  his  analogy  talking  about 
business  management,  products,  consumers, 
Industrial  managers,  and  shop  management, 
and  sadly  protests  that  “The  factory  expects 
its  products  to  come  up  to  certain  minimum 
specifications;  but  the  college  produces  a 
non-standardized  product.”  Mechano¬ 
phobia  justified! 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  analogy 
has  carried  him  to  such  extremes,  his  article 
is  one  which  puts  a  knife  under  the  smug 
complacency  of  the  American  college  and, 
among  other  things,  raises  the  question  of 
the  professional  preparation  of  college 
teachers. 

'March,  1923. 


“The  college  teacher  should,  of  course, 
be  well  trained  in  his  special  subject,” 
writes  Doctor  Carlton;  and  no  one  would 
disagree.  The  public  expects  it;  the  college 
demands  it.  The  specialist  must  be  a 
specialist  and  must  present  some  visible 
evidence  of  his  specialization,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 

But  when  he  has  a  Ph.  D.,  what  then.? 
Some  professors  are  reported  to  be  teaching 
now  what  has  been  scientifically  disproved 
for  ten  years,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is 
true.  It  is  far  easier  to  settle  back  in  a 
comfortable  Chair  of  Something  or  Other 
and  doze,  than  to  continue  to  add  to  the 
sum  total  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  additions  of  others. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  such  cases  are 
exceptions,  and  wish  godspeed  to  any  one 
with  the  temerity  to  investigate  the  problem ! 

“The  college  teacher  should  be  broadly 
trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  signi¬ 
ficant  interrelationships  between  different 
branches  of  learning.”  This  is  Professor 
Carlton’s  second  requisite  for  a  college 
teacher;  and  he  presents  it  as  if  it  were  less 
commonly  accepted  than  the  first. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  debate 
the  desirability  of  this  qualification.  But 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  it  certainly 
points  to  a  condition  which  does  not  at 
present  maintain;  and  the  departmental,  or 
perhaps  better  compartmental  organization 
of  the  curriculum  aggravates  the  condition. 

In  the  first  place,  each  professor  is  a 
specialist  and  because  of  natural  interest, 
aptitude,  and  training  sees  his  specialty  out 
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of  its  proper  perspective.  If  a  colleague 
suggests  such  faculty  action  as  might  possi¬ 
bly  cut  down  his  enrollment,  far  from  view¬ 
ing  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  its  relation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  student  development,  he  considers 
it  as  a  personal  affront,  swells  with  the  pride 
of  his  accumulated  years  of  scholarship,  and 
brings  down  about  the  ears  of  his  unfortun¬ 
ate  victim  all  the  bombast  of  Lecture  I.,  of 
his  introductory  course. 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  this  were  all. 
But  since  he  is  a  specialist,  his  training  has 
been  narrow,  and,  as  a  corollary  which 
too  often  follows,  he  sooner  or  later  comes 
to  belittle  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant. 
The  outspoken  contempt  which  some  pro¬ 
fessors  have  for  the  subject  matter  of  other 
departments  points  to  one  place  where  the 
system  of  faculty  advisers  for  students 
breaks  down.  One  would  suppose  that 
when  a  man  is  so  awfully  educated  as  to  be  a 
college  professor,  he  would  be  able  to  give 
fair-minded  assistance  to  students  in  the 
selection  of  their  courses ! 

But  he  is  seldom  able  to  do  this,  though 
he  may  try.  Too  often,  prejudiced  by  de¬ 
partmental  rivalries,  he  “tips  off”  the  student 
as  to  what  to  avoid,  for  which  advice  the 
student  is  exceedingly  grateful  until  he  learns 
to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  bias  of 
his  adviser. 

While  many  departmental  rivalries  are 
due  to  local  conditions,  to  personal  ani¬ 
mosities  and  jealousies,  there  seem  to  be 
some  antipathies  which  are  held  to  pretty 
consistently  the  country  over.  The  natural 
scientist,  for  example,  is  apt  to  feel  superior 
to  the  social  sciences,  while  the  old-time 
classicist  may  look  down  on  both.  The 
philosophers,  with  their  heritage  from  a 
noble  past,  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
efforts  of  the  psychologists,  but  recently 
flown  from  the  parental  nest,  and  scorn¬ 
fully  to  disparage  the  so-called  education 
dispensed  in  the  overcrowded  teachers 
colleges. 

A  part  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  inferiority  complex  which  is  the 
effect  of  dwindling  classes  and  consequent 


diminishing  prestige,  but  by  no  means  all 
of  it,  for  flourishing  departments  are  fre¬ 
quently  afflicted  with  this  malady.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
narrow  training  which  the  great  number  of 
college  teachers  have  undergone. 

It  has  been  a  training  which  was  narrowly 
vocational,  however  much  the  professor, 
especially  if  he  is  on  the  faculty  of  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  may  become  incensed  at  the 
implication  and  urge  that  his  education 
(not  training)  has  been  broadly  cultural, 
looking  to  life’s  highest  values. 

In  all  probability  his  college  courses  were 
as  narrowly  selected  from  one  department 
as  the  college  would  allow;  his  graduate 
training,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  carried 
the  narrowing  process  still  further  and 
culminated  in  a  piece  of  library  or  laboratory 
research.  Straight  through  it  has  been  a 
vocational  course  with  little  turning  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  to  browse  in  other  fields 
of  knowledge  and  inquiry.  If  his  specialty 
is  science,  it  is  some  one  science,  with  as 
little  of  any  other  as  possible.  As  for 
literature,  music,  religious  or  philosophical 
thought,  present-day  economic  or  social 
problems — he  has  no  time  for  them.  The 
laboratory  claims  him.  If  his  specialty 
is  English  literature,  he  is  of  necessity 
steeped  in  grammatical  studies  of  the 
languages  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  if  he  is 
persevering  enough,  his  study  may  bring 
him  down  as  late  as  Chaucer.  Even  if  he 
is  radical  enough  to  drink  in  all  the  modern 
literature  of  both  continents,  he  is  all  too 
apt  to  let  these  writers  give  him  his  sole 
interpretation  of  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions;  and  as  for  the  work  of  the  chemists 
and  physicists,  the  psychologists  and  the 
educators — he  neither  knows  of  it  nor 
cares  to  know. 

As  a  teacher  (apart  from  any  interest  in 
research  he  may  have)  he  has  two  delights: 
one  is  to  unfold  the  subject  of  his  special¬ 
ization  “in  all  its  beauty  and  completeness,” 
as  S.  P.  Capen^  puts  it;  the  other  is  to  find 
two  or  three  “bright  students”  who  are 

‘“Preparation  of  the  College  Instructor  for  His  Job.”  Americtm 
Education,  February,  1924. 
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interested  in  his  specialty,  whom  he  can 
put  through  the  same  sort  of  vocational 
training  that  he  had  and  at  last  see  his 
efforts  crowned  with  glory  when  they,  too, 
are  college  professors! 

No  particular  mention  is  being  made  here 
of  the  interest  a  college  teacher  should  have 
“in  the  personal  problems  of  his  students,” 
the  third  requisite  cited  by  Professor  Carlton. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  article 
with  reference  to  some  data  which  have 
been  compiled  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  We  are 
here  dealing  merely  with  the  formal  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  college  teachers. 
This  preparation,  granted  that  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  so  far  as  the  subject  of  specialization 
is  concerned,  is  far  too  narrow  in  view  of  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  it  should 
give  of  other  fields  of  intellectual  inquiry 
and  endeavor. 

A  study  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  as  set  forth  by  the  bulletins  of  a 
number  of  our  leading  universities  reveals  a 
startling  uniformity.  Though  there  may 
be  differences  in  the  ease  of  acquisition  in 
the  different  institutions,  and  in  different 
departments  of  the  same  institution,  so  far 
as  catalogue  pronouncements  go  the  thing 
is  practically  standardized. 

1.  Graduate  study  and  research  for 
two  years  or  thereabouts. 

2.  A  more  or  less  inclusive  written 
examination  on  the  basic  subject  matter  of 
the  field. 

3.  Some  preliminary  investigation  fre¬ 
quently  in  connection  with  some  advanced 
seminar  to  give  evidence  of  ability  to 
undertake  research. 

4.  Ability  to  read  modern  languages, 
handle  statistics,  etc.,  the  instruments  of 
research. 

5.  A  dissertation,  usually  required  to 
be  printed,  embodying  the  results  of  original 
investigation  and  research. 

6.  A  more  or  less  inclusive  oral  exam¬ 
ination  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  field, 
the  dissertation,  or  both. 

The  training  does  not  seek  to  acquaint 


the  student  with  diverse  fields  of  intellectual 
endeavor,  and  so  provides  little  or  no  basis 
for  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
and  sympathy  with  the  different  kinds  of 
work  that  are  being  done.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  training  in  one  field;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  definitely  a  training  for  research  in  that 
fieldy  with  a  clear  aim  of  developing  an  in¬ 
vestigator.  Can  we  expect  that  the  product 
will  be  a  teacher? 

In  all  fairness  two  concessions  should 
be  made.  One  is  that  published  research  is 
the  way  of  advancement  in  teaching  posi¬ 
tions,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  But 
so  long  as  it  is,  to  that  extent  the  research 
degree  contributes  to  success  in  college 
teaching.  The  other  is  that  students  are 
allowed  to  take  courses  in  other  departments 
if  they  so  desire  and  have  the  time.  But 
seldom  is  there  any  particular  pressure  in 
that  direction.  The  result  is  that  they  do 
not,  if  the  report  of  81  candidates  for  the 
degree  in  Columbia  University,  exclusive  of 
Teachers  College,  is  in  any  way  valid. 

They  were  asked  to  record  the  number  of 
departments  in  which  they  had  taken 
graduate  courses.  Allowing  for  certain 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
questions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  separate 
department,  the  results  as  shown  by  the 
following  table  are  still  conclusive: 


No.  of  Depots  in  which 
Grad.  Courses  were  taken 

No.  of 
Students 

Per  cent,  of 
Students 

I 

13 

16.0 

2 

27 

33-3 

3 

21 

26.0 

4 

8 

10. 0 

5 

5 

6.0 

6 

3 

3.7 

7 

I 

1.2 

II 

I 

1.2 

Question  not  answered 

2 

2-S 

This  means  that  half  of  these  students 
had  taken  courses  in  no  more  than  one 
other  department  than  that  of  their  special¬ 
ization,  perhaps  a  closely  related  department, 
and  that  three  fourths  of  them  had  taken 
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courses  in  no  more  than  two  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Naturally  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
what  courses  or  what  reading  should  be 
prescribed.  This  is  a  matter  requiring 
careful  consideration  and  experimentation 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  work  of 
many  persons.  But  the  aim  for  such 
training  should  be  to  develop,  if  it  is  possible, 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  various 
directions  of  inquiry  and  their  interrelation¬ 
ships. 

In  addition  to  this  understanding  of 
related  fields  of  human  understanding  the 
college  teacher  should  have  a  careful 
training  in  education,  in  the  technical 
sense.  Here  is  where  I  am  afraid  I  part 
company  with  all  but  my  most  extreme  and 
my  most  courteous  readers.  It  would  be 
interesting,  however,  to  list  some  of  the 
things  that  have  not  been  a  part  of  the 
training  of  most  of  those  who  go  out  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

They  have  had  no  work  with  young  people, 
but  instead,  have  been  immured  in  labora¬ 
tory  or  library  dealing  with  abstractions. 

They  have  had  no  training  in  modern 
psychology  so  as  to  assist  them  in  an 
understanding  of  young  people,  and  of  the 
learning  process  from  the  scientific  or  theo¬ 
retical  point  of  view.  The  psychology  of 
most  college  teachers  is  of  the  faculty 
variety. 

They  have  had  no  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  principles  of  education  as  these  have 
been  worked  out  historically. 

They  have  had  no  training  in  educational 


administration  and  management  with  the 
result  that  faculty  meetings  are  a  joke  and 
students  are  rigorously  excluded. 

They  have  had  no  practice  in  teaching 
under  supervision  with  the  result  that 
personal  idiosyncrasies  which  detract  from 
the  teacher’s  effectiveness  are  permitted  to 
continue.  The  procedure  of  the  class  is 
modeled  after  that  of  some  former  professor 
whose  methods  alone  are  copied,  for  good 
or  ill.  More  than  that.  This  method  of 
laissez  faire  allows  students  to  go  from 
graduate  school  to  college  teaching  without 
ever  having  faced  a  class,  save  perhaps  as 
they  have  assisted  in  a  laboratory,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort. 

They  have  made  no  study  of  present-day 
society  with  a  view  to  adapting  the  materials 
of  the  college  to  the  student’s  needs  in  that 
society.  Nor  do  they  have  any  desire  so  to 
adapt  to  students’  needs. 

Obviously  the  above  indictment  is  in 
many  ways  unfair.  Few  would  be  the 
teachers  who  could  plead  guilty  to  all 
charges.  Yet  which  one  of  us  is  there  who 
does  not  feel  that  his  teaching  would  have 
been  improved,  that  his  service  would  have 
been  of  greater  worth,  if  attention  had  been 
paid  to  some  of  these  things.  At  least  I 
might  ask  which  one  of  us  is  there  who 
cannot  point  to  some  colleague  who  should 
have  been  so  trained!  Naturally  I  do  not 
contend  that  such  study  as  that  outlined 
above  is  all-sufficient;  my  first  point  was 
that  the  college  teacher  should  be  a  specialist 
in  his  field.  But  he  should  be  more  than  a 
specialist  in  his  field  if  he  is  to  be  a  college 
teacher. 


The  need  for  beauty  in  architecture  is  far  greater  than  the  need  for  novelty.  Man  is 
human  and  loves  sunshine  and  air.  He  loves  color  and  form.  He  must  have  beauty. 
He  demands  art;  and  not  the  most  perfect  ventilation,  elevators,  electric  lights,  plumbing 
and  other  modern  appurtenances,  can  take  the  place  of  beauty.  The  practical  produces 
material  comfort,  a  background  for  happiness,  but  seldom  happiness  itself. 

E.  Raymond  Bossange, 
Princeton  School  of  Architecture. 
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THE  CREDIT  HOUND 

Nanno  C.  Ring 

[Helen  Louise  Cohen  once  published  an  argument  that  present-day  teaching  is  “  the  gay  science,” 
adopting  the  characterization  the  troubadours  were  wont  to  apply  to  their  calling.  Miss  Ring  would 
approve  that.  Here  is  a  cheerful  little  commentary  perfumed  with  the  aroma  of  natural  optimism 
such  as  she  maintains  as  teacher  of  English  in  Murray  Hill  Junior  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.] 


^  y  ^AKE  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go.” 

n  Last  summer  I  decided  to  follow 
“  Omar’s  advice  and  so  applied  for  and 
was  given  a  summer  school.  In  an  evil 
moment  I  saw  the  college  syllabus  advertis¬ 
ing  a  four-credit  course  in  industrial  geog¬ 
raphy  for  the  afternoons.  I  signed  for  that, 
too. 

Professor  Gregory  called  it  the  “grief 
course.”  Starting  from  college  at  one, 
armed  with  note  books  each  day  the  class 
visited  some  industrial  plant.  At  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  we  watched  half- 
naked  men  feed  blazing  furnaces,  saw  the 
molten  steel  poured  forth  filling  the  air  with 
sparks  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  sky,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  August,  over  Little  Italy 
where  I  teach.  We  picked  our  steps  over 
rail  and  narrow  platform  watching,  step  by 
step,  the  making  of  wire,  taking  care  to  miss 
no  point  in  the  process.  Home  at  five  or 
six  the  writing  up  of  our  notes  awaited  us 
lest  Saturday  and  Sunday  also  be  shadowed 
with  the  black  cloud  of  work. 

During  the  morning  sessions,  that  summer, 
my  class  sat  open-mouthed  while  I  detailed 
the  process  of  flour-milling,  of  the  making 
of  turret  lathes  at  the  Warner  Swasey  Co., 
of  the  marvels  of  the  Ford  Plant. 

These  industries  meant  nothing  to  me  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  course.  Since  then  every 
lesson  I  taught  on  these  lines  has  been 
vitalized.  The  course  has  paid  for  itself. 

College  education  was  not  so  common 
when  I  went  to  school  as  now.  Every 
fifteen  credits  a  teacher  receives  his  salary  is 
raised  automatically  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  However,  stormed  at  with  shot  and 
shell,  it  reduced  the  number  of  credits  one 


could  get  during  a  summer  to  six  and  during 
the  year  to  four.  Some,  too  enthusiastic  to 
get  the  salary  increase,  saw  fit  to  overload — 
their  heads  could  not  carry  all  they  wanted 
to  know — hence,  the  ruling.  So  last  summer 
I  lost  only  two  credits  even  while  teaching. 

The  board’s  decree  on  credits,  then, 
meant  working  toward  a  degree.  Not  that 
I  am  anxious  for  that.  In  fact,  I  rather  re¬ 
sent  the  idea.  Granted  I  tack  no  letters 
of  the  alphabet  after  my  name,  I  do  not 
therefore  admit  any  inherent  inferiority  in 
myself  to  my  college-bred  neighbor.  But  the 
goal  is  set  and  I  go.  And  I  enjoy  the  going 
for  in  this  as  in  all  else  “*Tis  not  the  grapes  of 
Canaan  that  repay.” 

School  closed  this  year  June  21st.  The 
Western  Reserve  University  of  Cleveland 
offered  an  afternoon  lecture  course  on  Evo¬ 
lution,  three  hours  each  day,  for  two  weeks, 
starting  June  24th.  I  knew  I  was  coming  to 
Columbia  July  7th  but  I  signed  up  for  that 
course.  “Well,  what  are  you  taking  this 
year?”  our  co-principal  asked  me  when  I 
met  her  in  the  registration  room.  Telling 
her  of  my  plans  to  take  four  in  the  East 
but  of  getting  one  before  their  opening  date 
she  exclaimed:  “You  credit  hound!”  In 
fact,  that  is  the  general  impression  all  my 
friends  have  of  me. 

Don’t  think  me  alone,  though  in  the  rush 
for  credits.  Witness  the  thousands  July  5th, 
back  from  battling  a  year  in  the  school  room, 
standing  hours  under  a  blazing  sun,  in  the 
bread  line  at  Columbia — beggars  for  bread 
of  the  mind  to  hearten  them  for  next  year’s 
work.  Kansas,  Alabama,  Texas,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
contribute  members  to  one  class  I  joined. 
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Every  summer  there  is  an  exodus  of  teachers 
from  every  city  and  village  for  some  distant 
college.  What  is  the  attraction?  Increase 
in  salary  will  always  lure  some.  But  the 
increase  does  not,  in  any  wise,  balance  ex¬ 
penses  and  loss  of  leisure  hours.  A  better 
position!  I  haven’t  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
idiocy  evidenced  in  giving  up  a  perfectly  good 
salary  to  study  in  the  hopes  of  a  little  pref¬ 
erment.  Take  Miss  Howard,  she  spent  a 
year  at  Columbia  earning  her  degree.  An 
elementary  teacher  when  she  left,  she  ex¬ 
pected  a  junior  high  school  position  on  her 
return.  But  no  place  was  available.  Others 
make  credit-getting  an  excuse  for  a  trip,  with 
pleasure  the  chief  objective.  Invariably 
they  lose  one  or  the  other  of  their  purposes. 
Another  reason.  The  smiles  would  come 
when  I  overheard  a  forty  year  young-old 
teacher  say  “Funny  class  Tm  in!  There’s 
so  many  young  men.  Not  a  single  gray¬ 
haired  man  in  the  class!”  Well,  every  hu¬ 
man  heart  is  human  and  I’m  here  to  state 
that  that  second  grade  teacher  was  never 
designed  by  God  or  nature  to  do  any  study¬ 
ing.  She  did  not  count  it  a  glorious  privilege 
to  be  independent. 

No  Barrymore  acting  Hamlet  night  after 
night  has  any  more  difficult  task  than  a 
teacher  presenting  the  same  facts  year  after 
year.  It’s  so  easy  to  fall  into  a  rut,  to  feed 
the  pupils  on  dry  husks.  Doctor  Arnold 
said  that  children  should  drink  from  the 
running  stream,  not  the  stagnant  pool. 
Courses  that  freshen  the  memory  on  old  sub¬ 
jects  and  throw  new  light  on  methods  of 
teaching  do  away  with  much  of  the  tedium 
of  the  class  room  and  afford  that  pleasure 
one  always  gets  in  drinking  deeper  of  the 
Pierian  spring.  When  we  visited  the  Gras- 
selli  Chemical  Works  I  remember  the  zest 
with  which  we  dug  up  the  old  chemistry 
equations  that  we  had  never  used  since  high 
school  days.  Courses  in  literature,  in 
Shakespeare,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Modern 
Drama,  freshen  or  enrich  the  teacher’s 
present  store  of  subject  matter.  Usually 
material  connected  with  immediate  school 
work  is  chosen  but  not  always.  Though 
teaching  English  I  have  taken  a  course  in 


trigonometry  for  the  fun  of  working  mathe¬ 
matics  again  and  courses  in  art  and  the 
sciences  just  for  the  pleasure  they  give. 

Last  February  I  received  into  my  seventh 
grade  English  class  Antonio  D’Allesandro. 
School  to  him  was  simply  a  place  to  radiate 
from.  He  played  truant  with  unerring 
regularity.  A  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
forcing  him  in  he  would  take  his  seat  with 
the  utmost  sangfroid.  School  was  a  good 
shelter  house,  no  more.  His  mother,  notified, 
came  to  the  building  on  a  morning  Antonio 
had  drifted  in.  A  tall,  brawny  woman, 
seemingly  six  foot,  she  suddenly  filled  the 
doorway.  She  had  a  large  brown  shawl  over 
her  head  which  enveloped  nearly  her  entire 
body.  When  I  found  out  who  she  was  I 
called  Antonio  to  her.  One  arm  darted  out, 
she  caught  him — no  small  boy — neatly  by 
the  hair,  produced  a  leather  strap  from  under 
the  shawl  and  proceeded  to  business.  I 
never  regretted  not  knowing  Italian — she 
spoke  no  English — so  much  as  I  did  that  day. 
A  poor  bedraggled  mother  of  seven  children, 
no  more  than  thirty,  tried  to  make  me  under¬ 
stand  some  of  her  woes,  her  problems.  An 
interpreter  is  of  little  use  in  such  a  case. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  learn  Italian.  The 
courses  stand  one  in  good  stead. 

Where  are  the  teachers  of  yesterday  ?  The 
old-type  malcontent  may  rail  that  they  are 
over-loading  the  teacher,  may  predict  broken 
health  and  consequent  indifference  of  school 
boards,  may  harp  on  how  better  positions 
are  given  to  favorites,  not  workers,  may 
decry  courses  as  merely  a  method  of  building 
up  colleges,  of  putting  salaries  into  pro¬ 
fessors’  pockets,  but  the  live  teacher  passes 
her  by  and  heeds  her  not.  Teachers  that 
have  their  degrees,  supervisors,  principals 
whose  positions  are  secured  are  eager  to  keep 
abreast  of  new  educational  developments. 
Experimental  schools,  laboratory  schools, 
work  in  educational  tests  and  measurements 
are  continually  giving  out  new  food  for 
study  and  so  draw  teachers  to  the  summer 
colleges. 

“They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth.” 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


OLD  WINE  IN  THE  NEW  BOTTLE.— 
Butterfield’s  meditations  in  this  issue, 
concerned  with  Part  One,  General  Report  of 
the  Classical  Investigation  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American  Classical  League, 
will  provoke  you,  maybe  to  thought,  maybe 
to  smiles,  maybe  to  protest.  More  than 
940,003  American  youth  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin. 
What  for.?  Those  whom  Grise  found  still 
pursuing  into  the  fourth  year,  said:  “to  get 
into  college”  (47  per  cent.);  “for  English” 
(47  per  cent.);  “I  like  it”  (36  per  cent.); 
“teacher  advised  it”  (22  per  cent.);  “for 
mental  discipline”  (47  per  cent.);  “father 
made  me”  (19  per  cent.);  “to  graduate” 
(12  per  cent.);  “to  be  with  friends”  (9  per 
cent.);  “to  teach  it”  (6  per  cent.);  those  who 
quit  did  so  because:  “it  was  too  hard”  (55 
per  cent.);  “it  took  too  much  time”  (18  per 
cent.);  “it  is  of  no  use”  (14  per  cent.);  “I 
do  not  like  it”  (24  per  cent.).  Of  the  entire 
number  of  children  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  the  proportion  of  Latin  pursuers 
is  28  per  cent.  Each  gives  more  time  to  it  a 
day  than  to  any  other  school  business.  The 
report  considers  what  Latin  should  be  pur¬ 
sued,  how  it  should  be  pursued,  and  leaves 
you  with  an  impression  of  much  risk  of  its 
not  being  caught.  “There  is  little  or  no 
consensus  of  opinion  regarding  objectives,” 
“there  is  very  little  relation  between  what 
objectives  the  teacher  considers  should  be 
employed  and  the  tests  the  teacher  gives  to 
appraise  results.  ”  “  Conclusions  drawn  from 
results  of  tests  are  confirmed  by  the  specific 
recommendations  of  teachers.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  them  answered  that 
the  defective  organization  of  the  Latin 
course  is  mainly  responsible  for  failure  to 
realize  valid  objectives.”  “Nineteen  per 
cent,  ascribe  results  to  lack  of  objectives.” 
Eighty-four  per  cent,  say  they  are  not 
allowed  to  modify  the  course — college  re¬ 


quirements  prevent.  “Five  per  cent,  of  the 
children  studying  Latin  go  to  college.” 

M.  M.  Dunbar  is  quoted,  “Psychological 
opinion  is  almost  unanimous  that  transfer 
of  power  gained  from  Latin  is  possible and 
the  Report  finds  it  “clear  that  experiments 
do  not  warrant  conclusions  concerning  the 
extent  and  definite  method  of  transfer  of 
training  from  Latin  to  other  fields  although 
the  possibility  of  such  transfer  is  recognized 
by  practically  all  psychologists.” 

On  this  possibility  the  Report  sets  up  four 
groups  of  objectives  for  each  year  of  a  four- 
year  course  of  Latin. 

WHAT  LATIN  MIGHT  DO.— These 
aims  are:  better  English,  a  historical  and 
cultural  background,  desirable  mental  habits, 
aid  to  other  language  study,  literary  appreci¬ 
ation  and  ability,  and  right  attitudes  toward 
social  situations.  On  the  possibility  that 
Latin  power  might  be  transferred  to  these 
benefits,  a  possibility  that  psychologists  do 
not  deny  may  exist  although  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it,  the  Report  works  out 
1 50  pages  of  technic  for  the  teaching  of  Latin. 

A  comparison  of  these  aims  with  others 
current  is  a  good  mental  exercise  with  a 
possibility  of  transfer  into  the  field  of  decid¬ 
ing  what  an  American,  tax-supported,  junior 
or  senior  high  school  is  obligated  to  do. 

WHAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  OBLI¬ 
GATED  TO  DO. — We  have  to  remember 
that  those  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
setting  up  a  new  social  order  in  America 
proposed  public  education  for  a  new  purpose: 
Washington,  for  “the  security  of  a  free  con¬ 
stitution”;  Adams,  for  “use  in  the  practice 
of  the  moral  duties  of  men  and  citizens”; 
Jefferson,  for  “understanding  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  and  for  leading  men  to  desire 
each  to  make  his  part  of  it  go  on  right”; 
Madison,  for  “training  men  to  be  their  own 
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governors’*;  Monroe,  for  “qualifying  the 
people  to  discharge  with  credit  and  effect 
those  great  duties  of  citizens  on  which  free 
government  rests”;  Franklin,  for  “supply¬ 
ing  men  qualified  to  serve  their  country.” 
These  respectable  Americans  were  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  classical  scholarship  nor  did 
they  advocate  taking  over  education  as  a 
public  charge  in  order  that  it  might  give 
better  English,  a  historical  and  cultural 
background,  mental  habits,  aids  to  other 
language  study,  literary  appreciation  and 
literary  ability.  They  were  statesmen — not 
scholars.  Their  purpose  in  making  edu¬ 
cation  an  agency  of  self-government  was, 
as  you  conclude  from  their  words,  predomi¬ 
nantly  political,  a  purpose  particularly 
intended  for  “right  attitudes  toward  social 
situations” — decidedly  more  modern  situa¬ 
tions  than  are  readily  secured  by  any  of  the 
exercises  suggested  in  this  Report  or  dis¬ 
coverable  in  current  Latin  teaching. 

If  I  am  reluctant  to  accept,  in  1924, 
propositions  made  by  estimable  Americans  so 
far  back  as  a  century  and  a  half,  there  is 
a  continuing  obligation  which  I  cannot  es¬ 
cape:  the  conditions  of  my  financial  support. 
My  wages  are  paid  by  a  tax  laid  upon  all  the 
people.  The  laws  which  established  it  were 
passed  upon  the  promise  of  their  supporters 
that  these  funds  would  be  used — as  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  said:  “for  the  preservation  of 
our  political  institutions”;  as  Wqbster  pro¬ 
posed:  “for  the  safety  of  the  Union”;  as 
Mann  claimed:  “for  the  maintenance  of  the 
republic”;  as  Clinton  stipulated:  “to  guard 
against  fraud,  intrigue,  and  corruption  in 
government”;  as  Pierce  in  Michigan,  Bate¬ 
man  in  Illinois,  and  every  proponent  of 
schools  as  a  public  charge  in  every  state 
when  the  school  laws  were  passed  promised: 
“for  good  government.”  No  one  will  con¬ 
sider  that  these  promises  are  fulfilled  by  the 
fact  that  940,000  children  are  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  be  studying 
Latin,  or  that  “the  decreased  percentage  in 
Latin  enrollment  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
hosts  of  students  who  would  not  have 
thought  ten  years  ago  of  a  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  who  do  not  care  for  foreign 


languages.”  Roosevelt’s  regret  is  pertinent 
that,  obtaining  his  instruction  when  the 
per  cent,  of  Latin  pursuers  was  higher  than 
now,  no  one  impressed  upon  him  that  edu¬ 
cation  was  not  for  his  personal  benefit  or 
told  him  that  a  boy  should  realize  that  he 
goes  to  school  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
enlists  in  the  army:  to  serve  his  country. 

That  better  English,  a  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  background,  mental  habits  obtainable 
through  Latin  exercises,  aid  to  other  language 
study,  literary  appreciation  and  ability  may, 
because  the  majority  of  psychologists  will 
not  say  these  may  not,  possibly,  transfer 
over  to  American  civic  duties,  is,  the  Report 
tells  us,  an  unsettled  conclusion.  Until  the 
researchers  have  reached  a  proof  we  can 
only  conjecture  from  the  nature  of  the 
Latin  teaching  we  see,  what  it  may  possibly 
do  for  the  main  public  school  obligation. 
Doubts  as  to  even  secondary  claims  con¬ 
cerning  the  cultural  excellencies  derivable 
from  Latin  linguistics,  many  of  us,  lovers 
of  the  classics,  have.  How  a  language  which 
runs:  “arms  man  and  sing  I”  can  help  my 
English  puzzles  me.  The  worst  English  I 
have  known  I  heard  habitually  for  twenty 
years  in  Latin  classes.  Oxford’s  specimen 
of  perfect  English,  the  Bixby  letter,  was 
composed  by  one  whose  Latin  study  was 
sadly  to  seek.  For  Addison’s  or  Johnson’s 
or  any  author’s  English  in  which  the  Latin 
influence  is  patent,  what  show  of  acceptance 
by  the  Atlantic  is  there?  This  is  old,  un¬ 
sympathetic  heterodoxy.  But  it  is  proj¬ 
ected  upon  us  schoolmasters  by  such  of  our 
former  Latin  pupils  as  make  their  living 
writing  and  speaking  English. 

It  is  they  also  who  ask  us  why  the  time 
devoted  to  our  Latin  teaching  aiming  at 
literary  appreciation  is  not  hour  for  hour, 
devoted  to  the  affectionate  acquaintance  of 
rollicking  English  ballads,  of  old  songs,  of 
Keats,  of  Shelly,  of  Tennyson,  the  chivalrous, 
of  all  the  American  poets,  of  the  Kingsley 
and  Reade  novels,  of  more  works  of  the  bard 
who  knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek.  They 
tell  us  this  would  exceed  in  returns  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  language  consumptive  of  so 
much  energy  to  get  its  sense  that  litde  is 
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left  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  sentiment. 
The  Report  reminds  us  that  26  per  cent,  of 
the  Latin  teachers  investigated  by  E.  Brown 
considered  themselves  as  successfully  secur¬ 
ing  in  their  children  appreciation  of  literary 
qualities.  This  is  a  loss.  It  is  fifty  years 
since  Professor  Bain  found  all  defenders  of 
the  classics,  100  per  cent.,  upholding  the 
subtle  incommunicable  aroma  of  classical 
poetry  as  the  luxurious  reward  of  these 
humanities.  Too  dearly  bought,  he  thought 
it,  like  taking  milk  with  a  fork.  We  should 
have  reports  of  the  experimenting  psycholo¬ 
gists  upon  that  weird  imposition  on  the 
Latin  class  called  scansion,  by  which  an 
ethereal  effect  of  sounds  of  different  length 
is  translated  into  a  rhythm  of  accents,  as  if 
one  would  make  harp  music  from  a  flute. 

Dear  Committee,  why  this  indirection? 
If  literary  appreciation  and  ability  are  to  be 
given  for  the  enrichment  of  life  why  not  seek 
it  in  the  literature  that  in  life  will  be  read? 
The  Report  tells  us  that  of  college  graduates 
who  studied  Latin  five  years  or  more  and 
have  taught  it,  19  per  cent,  had  in  the  year 
of  inquiry  read  some  Latin  other  than  the 
Latin  taught.  How  much?  What  had 
Latin  done  to  the  appreciation  appetite  of 
the  81  per  cent? 

Many  of  us  will  be  grieved  at  missing  in 
the  Report  the  mid-Victorian  vigor  with 
which  the  mental  gymnastic  argument  for 
Latin  study  came  to  the  fore  when  the  pris¬ 
tine  reason  for  studying  the  classics,  before 
vernacular  literature  unlocked  them,  gave 
way  to  the  theory  of  mental  discipline.  As 
compared  with  the  boasts  of  1880  the  claims 
for  “development  of  correct  mental  habits” 
seem  almost  timid.  The  Report's  frank 
presentation  of  Judd  and  Buswell’s  tests, 
the  acknowledgment  that  “the  Latin  pupils 
are  not  taught  to  read  but  to  look  at  words 
without  any  system  in  their  looking,  with  no 
devices  for  disentangling  complexity”,  is  but 
a  sample  of  the  refreshing  honesty  that 
permeates  the  entire  report.  So  is  the 
recognition  of  the  use  of  cribs  and  ponies, 
and  of  the  failure  of  Latin  teachers  to  devise 
correctives  for  these  developers  of  pernicious 
mental  habits.  One  recalls  the  gentlest  of 


schoolmasters,  Ascham,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago:  “Moreover,  there  is  no  one 
thing  that  hath  more  either  dulled  the  wits 
or  taken  away  the  will  of  children  from 
learning  than  the  care  they  have  to  satisfy 
their  masters  in  the  making  of  Latins.” 
Often  have  I  wondered  whether  the  things 
done  to  me  under  the  guise  of  intellectual 
discipline  through  the  ancient  languages  did 
permanently  injure  that  poor  thing  I  call  my 
mind.  I  recall  the  belief  of  James  Croswell, 
master  of  Brierly,  soaked  in  Latin,  who 
wondered  how  a  Roman  could  think  at  all 
encumbered  with  so  clumsy  a  language, 
“Arms  man  and  sing  I  of  Troy  who  first 
from  shores  fate  on  account  of  wandered 
Lavinian  and  came  shores  to.”  O  pshaw, 
committee,  show  us  how  the  drill  to  think 
in  this  order  gives  what  mental  power  worth 
the  “more  time  given  per  day  than  to  any 
other  school  subject.” 

THE  NEW  BOTTLE.— The  “right  at¬ 
titude  toward  social  situations”  is  modern. 
Its  consideration  in  the  Report  is  worth  a 
salvo  of  guns  from  Dawson  who  can’t  get  the 
professors  to  look  at  his  plan  of  social 
studies;  from  Yocum  who  has  told  every 
teachers’  convention  for  twenty  years  that 
education  is  the  preservation  of  democracy; 
from  Bagley  who  calls  our  chief  business  the 
transmission  of  social  ideals  to  succeeding 
generations;  from  Rugg  whose  civic  courses 
the  college  entrance  boards  can’t  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  accept  in  place  of  J.  Caesar,  his  war; 
from  Thorndike  who  would  charge  schools 
with  improving  the  social  welfare;  from 
Meredith  who  conceives  the  teacher  to  be 
chiefly  a  social  physician;  and  from  a  growing 
number  of  American  educational  managers 
who  hold  that  the  paramount  duty,  all  else 
being  secondary,  is  to  improve  that  social 
compact  known  as  the  LL  S.  A.  But  the 
makers  of  the  Report  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  public  school  superin¬ 
tendents.  These  are  attacking  the  problem 
from  the  wider  view.  They  are  revising  a 
whole  program.  They  have  as  a  starting 
point  the  broad  question  of  the  fundamental 
duty  of  a  public  school.  They  have,  as  a 
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basis  from  which  to  reason,  the  fact  that  it  is 
supported  by  the  required  contribution  of 
every  ditcher,  preacher,  tinsmith,  doctor, 
cobbler,  lawyer,  farmer,  man  and  woman,  in 
the  country.  They  know  that  scholarship, 
ability  in  language,  better  English,  literary 
appreciation,  and  the  most  of  the  claims  of 
Latin,  are  not  deducible  as  primary  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  community  providing  the  school 
funds.  They  know  what  “right  attitude 
toward  social  situations’*  is.  The  great 
difference  between  the  writers  of  the  Report 
and  the  superintendents  is  that  the  classicists 
are  handicapped  by  fealty  to  a  cult.  The 
superintendent  has  no  allegiance  except  to 
recommend  the  best-suited  daily  employ¬ 
ments  for  training  right  attitudes  toward 
social  situations:  the  attitudes  of  loyalty  to 
our  union,  of  promoting  justice  and  domestic 
tranquillity,  of  providing  for  common  de¬ 
fense,  of  working  for  the  general,  not  the 
particular  selfish  welfare.  He  has  no  option. 
He  must  choose  these  objectives.  The 
source  of  his  funds  require  it.  As  he  searches 
means  of  inculcating  right  attitudes  toward 
social  situations,  the  means  recorded  by  this 
Report  are  entitled  to  consideration.  They 
have  had  the  endorsement  of  the  greatest 
men  of  history.  So  has  blood-letting,  belief 
in  ghosts,  in  witchcraft,  and  faith  in  cures 
by  a  royal  touch.  But  the  days  when  cures 
can  be  endorsed  because  of  the  opinions  of 
respectable  men  have  gone.  A  superin¬ 
tendent  obligated  to  make  right  social  at¬ 
titudes  the  preponderating  purpose  of  his 
school  offerings  must  have  more  conclusive 
proof  that  Latin  surpasses  other  available 
exercises.  There  is  too  much  difference 
between  present  needs  and  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  its  slavery,  its  contempt  for 
manual  labor,  its  sexual  indulgence,  its 
bibulous  laxity,  its  bloody  sports,  its  easy 
abandonment  of  democracy,  to  recommend 
its  literature  as  a  trainer  of  right  social 
attitudes.  If  the  committee  would  list 
all  the  ideas  of  Latin  life,  Latin  religion, 
Latin  literature,  Latin  mythology,  that 
actually  come  to  the  attention  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  exposed  to  them,  and  would 
take  a  canvass  of  American  fathers  and 


mothers,  it  is  not  remote  from  possibility 
that  clean-minded  parents  might  drive  the 
whole  classical  program  out  as  completely 
as  they  evicted  German.  Let  not  our 
scholarship  grow  overripe. 

IS  THIS  THE  RENAISSANCE 
AMERICA  NEEDS? — You  cannot  get 
away  from  the  suspicion  of  propaganda  in  the 
Report.  You  admire  the  exposition  of  the 
faults  of  present  Latin  teaching  but  the  net 
impression  is  that  of  really  pious  pagans 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  discussing  a 
revival  of  their  beloved  religion.  The 
Report  is  an  immense  improvement  on 
that  of  the  classical  conference  issued  in 
1917.  In  that,  so-called  attacks  on  disci¬ 
plinary  studies  were  characterized  as  a 
“spectacle.”  The  1924  Report  shows  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  irreverent  psychologists  as 
people  not  to  be  scorned.  The  1917  report 
ran  3(X)  pages  of  “statements”  from  emi¬ 
nences  whose  testimony  smacked  of  Mar- 
tineau’s  dictum:  “We  don’t  believe  in  God 
because  we  can  prove  His  existence;  we  try 
to  prove  it  because  we  believe  in  Him.” 
Part  I  of  the  report  is  the  only  portion  issued 
as  this  magazine  goes  to  press.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  discounted  “argument  by  be¬ 
lief”  so  long  the  favorite  of  educational 
exhorters  may  give  way  to  more  of  modern 
observation  and  record.  When  Annie  gives 
three  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round:  “papa 
says  so;  mama  says  so;  teacher  says  so”  she 
goes  back  to  a  departed  century.  When  any 
revered  classicist  shows  the  details  by  which 
the  operations  recommended  produce  hour 
for  hour  more  civic,  political,  social  worth 
than  any  other  available  school  activity,  he 
wins  me. 

DIRECT  ACTION. — These  apostate 
doubts  of  mine  do  not  commit  this  magazine 
to  my  heresy.  Yesterday  I  heard  schoolmen 
of  Ohio  discuss  our  present  state.  Like  me, 
the  most  of  them  were  survivors  of  a  classical 
curriculum.  The  undisputed  consensus  of 
conviction  was  that  indirect  production  of 
the  civic  virtues  has  failed.  The  Report 
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considers  “the  immediate  purpose”  of  Latin 
teaching  to  be  Latin.  The  Ohio  superin¬ 
tendents  believe  the  immediate  purpose  of 
their  public  schools  to  be  citizens  who  know 
the  perils  of  the  republic  and  who  have  the 
desire  to  preserve  it.  The  canvass  made  of 
148  public-school  superintendents  by  Cud- 
dihy  on  Armistice  day,  of  men  in  every 
American  commonwealth,  brought  146  re¬ 
plies  that  the  greatest  educational  need  is 
civic  virtue.  Two  only,  and  they  from  New 
England,  desire  to  be  let  alone  in  “regular 
school  work  as  it  was  before  the  war.”  The 
146  are  for  direct,  not  indirect,  civic  teaching 
and  practice.  There  are  thousands  of 
children  attending  “radical”  Sunday  schools 
and  Saturday  classes  and  who  are  being 
trained  for  “direct  action.”  Caesar’s  cam¬ 
paigns,  Cicero’s  invectives,  Virgil’s  stately 
metaphors,  are  too  remote  to  compete  with 
this.  One  of  the  correspondents  quoted 
from  a  recalcitrant  modern:  “We  take  off 
our  hats  to  the  past:  we  must  take  off  our 
coats  for  the  present.” 

STAND  ON  THE  SCALES,  NOT  ON 
YOUR  DIGNITY.— How  much  of  a  re¬ 
baptism  Latin  can  stand  remains  to  be  seen. 
With  so  many  centuries  of  lordliness,  arro¬ 
gance,  snobbery,  assumption;  with  so  much 
of  the  tradition  of  royal  favor,  aristocratic 
support,  gentleman-and-scholar  tradition; 
with  the  present  likelihood  that  the  best 
intelligences  still  select  the  study;  it  is  no 
easy  thing  for  the  classics  to  step  on  the 
scales  in  turn  with  new  and  vulgar  applicants. 
But  any  one  who  looks  beyond  his  glasses 


sees  that  in  these  days  when  Mr.  Common 
Man,  Jr.,  demands  schooling  and  Mr.  Com¬ 
mon  Man,  Sr.,  demands  a  reduction  of  taxes, 
every  subject  must  be  judged  by  its  per¬ 
formance  instead  of  by  its  reputation. 
Latin  is  on  trial,  of  course;  so  is  everything. 

OUR  PICTURES. — The  Cincinnati  con¬ 
vention  of  American  school  superintendents 
will  devote  its  last  day,  the  last  week  in 
February,  to  “the  spirit  of  beauty  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  school.” 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Heath  of 
Chicago,  supervisor  of  public-school  music, 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  formal  require¬ 
ments  common  when  you  were  a  child.  Mrs. 
Heath  waits  not  for  money  nor  convention. 
The  children  have  mouth  organs,  or  to  speak 
in  the  Boston  manner,  harmonicas.  Oh, 
very  well,  if  we  can’t  have  a  Stradivarius  let’s 
play  on  what  we  have.  Result:  harmonica 
orchestras.  Fun!  team  work,  desire  for 
more  music.  Mrs.  Heath  sees  children  recit¬ 
ing  their  poems  with  an  instinctive  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  accents,  with  a  swaying  of 
their  little  bodies.  “Must  be  happiness  in 
that,”  she  says.  So  she  organizes  “Rhythm 
Bands.”  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  high 
school  admission  before  you  can  play  in  a 
band.  You  begin  in  the  kindergarten.  It 
gives  you  alertness,  concentration,  coordina¬ 
tion,  cooperation,  response  to  leadership, 
appreciation  of  musical  form,  and  happi¬ 
ness,  good  old-fashioned  solid  enjoyment. 
Mrs.  Heath  has  three  hundred  and  one 
of  these  orchestras  of  tots,  all  supremely 
kissable. 


Education  is  the  one  thing  in  the  government  that  must  always  be  one  hundred  per 
cent.  We  may  fall  down  in  our  programs  for  public  betterment  or  public  improvements 
but  time  lost  in  the  development  of  education  can  never  be  made  up. 

All  fathers  and  mothers  instinctively  do  their  best  to  give  their  children  all  that  the 
State  affords  in  education.  .  .  .  Anybody  desiring  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of 

the  necessity  for  an  education  need  only  talk  to  the  man  who  was  denied  it. 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  a  message 
to  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
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The  Pursuit  of  Happiness. — The  last  day 
of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  public  school’s  contri¬ 
bution  toward  realizing  the  final  purpose 
given  in  the  civic  trinity — life,  liberty, 
happiness.  The  address  and  other  features 
of  the  program  will  center  on  the  American 
school’s  work  in  making  living  less  forlorn. 
The  art,  the  music,  the  grace,  the  beauty, 
the  courtesy,  the  joy  of  right-living  will  be 
given  prominence  as  great  gifts  of  the 
public  schools  to  the  nation. 

Your  Help. — In  line  with  this  idea  there 
will  be  two  displays  in  the  great  exhibit 
rooms  flanking  the  Music  Hall.  One  collec¬ 
tion  is  to  show  what  schools  are  doing  in  the 
way  of  civic  and  social  service.  It  will 
consist  of  posters,  photographic  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  other  representations  of  things 
done  by  pupils,  clubs,  etc.,  for  the  community 
which  is  paying  the  costs  of  educating  these 
children.  If  your  band  or  orchestra  gives 
free  service  to  the  good  people  of  the 
town,  have  the  picture  enlarged  to  28*'  x  16" 
or  thereabouts  and  show  the  backward 
superintendents  what  your  young  folks 
do  to  get  preliminary  practice  in  public 
service.  If  your  boy  scouts  do  a  good 
turn  every  day,  don’t  hide  it  under  a 
bushel.  If  you  helped  clean  up  the  streets, 
or  put  flowers  on  the  graves  of  dead  patriots, 
or  did  any  unselfish  civic  thing  for  the  town 
instead  of  for  the  school,  get  some  graphic 
way  of  telling  the  story  and  send  the  result 
to  Cincinnati.  We  have  been  singing  “My 
Country  ’Tis  of  Thee’’  and  pledging  alleg¬ 
iance  to  the  flag  for  some  time.  Let’s  show 
some  of  the  concrete  evidences  that  our 
patriotism  functions  in  other  than  words  and 


music.  The  other  display  you  are  invited 
to  swell  is  that  of  the  school’s  attention  to 
beauty.  We  want  posters,  designs,  textiles, 
models,  everything  that  shows  the  trend  of 
school  service  toward  refinement  and  culture. 

Wm.  H.  Vogel,  Denton  Building,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  will  answer  any  questions  you  ask 
him.  You  need  to  write  him  how  much  wall 
space  for  your  pictures,  etc.,  and  how  much 
floor  area  for  your  solid  exhibits  you  need. 

These  two  exhibitions  are  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention.  Your 
contributions  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  entire  school  system  of  the  country. 
Better  write  Vogel  right  away. 

Attendance  at  Cincinnati. — Acareful  check¬ 
ing  of  sleeping  room  reservations  already 
made  in  the  Cincinnati  hotels  forecasts  an 
unusually  large  attendance  at  the  winter 
meeting,  February  21-26,  1925.  The  lists 
of  persons  who  have  secured  reservations  at 
the  Gibson  and  Sinton  hotels  reads  like  a 
directory  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence.  Single  rooms  in  all  hotels  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  the  Housing  Committee  has  an 
ample  supply  of  such  rooms  in  private 
residences.  Hotel  rooms  for  occupancy  by 
two  or  more  persons  are  still  available. 
Communications  regarding  sleeping  room 
accommodations  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Quinlan,  Chairman,  Housing 
Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Special  Railroad  Rates. — ^The  usual  rate 
of  one  and  one  half  fares  for  the  round  trip 
on  the  identification  certificate  plan  will  be 
in  effect.  Certificates  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  January  10,  1925.  Members 
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of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
receive  their  certificates  direct  by  mail 
from  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Other  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  whose  dues  are 
paid  for  the  current  year  may  secure  certifi¬ 
cates  by  addressing  Mr.  J.  W.  Crabtree, 
Secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Under  the  regulations 
governing  the  granting  of  special  railroad 
rates,  certificates  cannot  be  issued  to  non¬ 
members,  but  wives  of  members  are  entitled 
to  reduced  fare. 

The  Commission  on  the  Curriculum. — 
Hard  at  work  during  the  three  days  of  its 
recent  meeting  in  Washington,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum  prepared  a 
tentative  outline  of  the  1925  Yearbook 
and  revised  in  detail  the  portions  of  the 
work  already  completed.  Chairman  Edwin 
C.  Broome  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  when  he  stated  that  a  uniform 
American  curriculum  is  not  possible  because 
of  great  variations  in  social,  industrial,  and 
economic  conditions.  Moreover,  such  a 
curriculum  is  not  desirable  because  our 
democratic  ideals  are  intended  to  recognize 
and  foster  individual  differences.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  activity  in  curriculum  revision 
by  local  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  such  as  the  states  of  Connecticut  and 
California,  and  the  city  of  Denver.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Commission  through  a 
concerted  movement  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  waste  of  time  in  the  independent 
collection  of  data  through  questionnaires. 
In  brief,  the  plan  is  to  encourage  the  pooling 
of  ideas  and  to  lead  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  think  in  terms  of  present  social 
values  rather  than  of  traditional  values. 

The  Third  Yearbook. — Chapter  I  will  call 
attention  to  the  function,  value,  and  extent 
of  research  as  a  basis  for  curriculum  revision. 
It  will  also  point  out  the  advantage  of 
exchanging  experience  and  the  need  of  the 
individual  city  for  comparative  data  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  enormous  waste  which  takes 


place  under  present  method*  of  curricular 
revision  when  hundreds  of  cities  are  working 
independently. 

While  this  duplication  of  effort  can  be 
reduced,  it  cannot  be  eliminated.  There 
appear  to  be  several  reasons  why  the  writing 
of  a  general  curriculum  is  impracticable. 
One  of  these  reasons  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  parts  to  every  course  of  study, 
namely: 

1.  The  general  core  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Nation. 

2.  The  part  that  has  to  do  with  the 
local  state  or  city.  This  may  even  vary 
for  different  communities  in  the  same 
city. 

3.  Adjustments  for  individual  children 
and  groups  of  children. 

In  its  Second  Yearbook^  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  set  up  the  machinery 
for  devising,  revising,  and  supervising  a 
curriculum  in  an  individual  city.  This 
machinery  was  based  on  the  idea  of  arousing 
the  interest  and  securing  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  staff,  and  at  the  same  time 
systematically  incorporating  ideas  from  the 
outside.  Now  the  Curriculum  Commission 
deems  it  advisable  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  the  work  which  it  has  in  mind.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  necessary  cooperation  can 
be  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

A  general  invitation  is  to  be  extended  to 
superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of 
education  to  cooperate  during  the  year 
1925-26  in  a  general  program  of  curricular 
revision.  The  suggested  plan  proposes  that 
each  local  school  system  is  to  put  at  half  or 
full  time  service  one  or  more  of  its  best 
teachers  for  testing  out  present  findings  of 
curricular  research  studies  and  in  making 
additional  studies.  The  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  cooperating  groups.  Its  work  will 
include  help,  if  needed,  in  the  formulation 
of  problems,  with  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  attack.  It  will  be  the  distributing  agency 
for  all  findings  of  cooperating  cities  and 
universities.  In  many  instances  research 
at  the  present  time  is  ahead  of  practice. 
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The  plan  proposed  is  intended  to  stimulate 
practice  in  keeping  up  with  research. 

The  desire  of  the  Commission  is  that  this 
Yearbook  shall  not  result  in  a  course  of  study, 
but  rather  furnish  raw  material  which  will 
help  each  local  course  of  study  committee 
in  its  work.  In  other  words,  the  Commission 
does  not  seek  dogmatic  acceptances  but 
wishes  to  encourage  action  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities. 

In  the  section  on  variations  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  to  meet  community  needs  will  be 
discussed  such  questions  as  these:  Should 
all  subjects  be  adjusted  to  community  needs 
or  only  certain  ones?  What  are  the  major 
general  principles  for  differentiation  to  fit 
community  needs?  How  far  should  local 
environment  determine  the  child’s  approach 
to  a  subject?  To  what  extent  should  the 
details,  the  sequence,  and  the  emphasis  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  vary  with 
community  needs  ?  Are  local  school  officers 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  important 
educational  resources  of  the  community  not 
presented  in  the  curriculum  so  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  child? 

The  section  on  variation  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  differences  of  children  will  discuss 
how  far  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
should  consider  not  only  mental  differences 
of  children,  but  also  differences  due  to  past 
experience,  environment,  economic  status, 
future  plans,  and  interests.  Different  points 
of  view  will  be  set  forth — and  under  each 
viewpoint,  statements  of  general  principles 
for  differentiation  will  be  given. 

Great  care  and  effort  have  been  devoted 
to  the  section  entitled  “Curricular  Problems 
and  Their  Scientific  Solution.”  Twelve  sub¬ 
committees  including  the  leading  author¬ 
ities  in  the  field  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  are  collecting  and  analyzing 
research  studies.  Each  sub-committee  is 
responsible  for  one  of  the  subject  courses 
in  the  elementary  school.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  subject,  i.  e.,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
etc.,  there  will  be  listed  in  brief  form 
approximately  ten  practical  problems  that 
confront  superintendents  and  course  of 
study  committees  when  they  undertake  the 


revision  of  their  courses  of  study  for  the 
first  six  grades.  These  problems  will  be 
selected  on  the  following  bases:  (i) 
Availability  of  complete  scientific  research 
studies  that  bear  upon  their  solution. 
(2)  Likelihood  that  they  will  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  further  study  and  solution  by  a 
cooperating  group  of  school  systems.  Sample 
lists  of  subject  questions  were  prepared 
in  arithmetic  and  industrial  arts.  Similar 
lists  are  to  be  made  in  other  subjects. 
Readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are 
invited  to  criticize  the  sample  lists  and 
submit  questions  in  other  branches.  In 
the  Yearbook^  under  each  problem  will  be 
reviewed  the  research  studies  which  bear 
on  its  solution,  with  references  to  all  avail¬ 
able  comprehensive  bibliographies  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Here  are  the  problems  in 
industrial  arts  and  arithmetic: 

Major  Problems  in  the  Formation  of  the  Curriculum 
in  Industrial  Arts  (  Tentative  List) 

1.  How  far  should  a  course  in  industrial  arts 
emphasize  the  cultivation  of  appreciation  in  art, 
in  motor  skill,  or  both? 

2.  To  what  degree  should  a  project  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  be  selected  because  of  its  life  values? 
Because  of  its  value  to  develop  skill? 

3.  Shall  a  separate  course  of  study  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  be  set  up? 

4.  How  far  should  the  course  in  the  common 
elements  of  industrial  arts  serve  for  an  entire 
city,  rather  than  units  within  a  city? 

5.  To  what  extent  shall  the  varying  and  tran¬ 
sient  Interests  of  children  dictate  the  content  of 
the  industrial  arts  course? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  the  selection  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  industrial  arts  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  consumer  in  after  life? 

7.  In  a  school  of  limited  resources  should  the 
course  of  study  provide  for  industrial  arts,  music, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  fundamentals? 

8.  What  responsibility  and  obligations  shall 
the  general  supervisor,  such  as  the  assistant 
superintendent,  principal,  or  primary  supervisor, 
have  in  the  organization  of  the  course  of  study  in 
industrial  arts,  and  in  determining  the  content  of 
the  course? 

9.  To  what  extent  should  local  home  condi¬ 
tions  of  children  serve  as  one  basis  of  content  in 
the  course  of  study  in  industrial  arts? 
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10.  Should  the  subject  matter  for  boys  and 
girls  be  identical?  If  so,  up  to  what  time? 
Where  should  differentiation  begin  and  what 
should  be  the  nature  of  it? 

11.  What  attention  should  be  given  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  in  the  making  of  a  course  of  study 
in  industrial  arts? 

I  a.  To  what  extent  ought  we  to  develop 
standards  to  test  motor  skill  in  industrial  arts? 

Major  Frnblems  in  the  Formation  of  the  Curriculum 
in  Arithmetic 

I.  What  skills  or  attainments  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  sixth  grade  children  in  arithmetic? 

а.  What  contributions  should  come  from  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  functioning  under 
the  general  head  of  arithmetic? 

3.  How  far  does  the  ordinary  training  in  read¬ 
ing  successfully  prepare  students  for  reading 
arithmetic  problems? 

4.  What  contribution  shall  standard  tests  in 
arithmetic  make  to  course  of  study  revision  ? 

5.  What  are  the  contributions  which  good 
supervision  should  make  for  the  selecting  and 
organizing  of  material  in  arithmetic? 

б.  Should  skill  and  technique,  and  capacity 
in  reasoning  be  recognized  as  separate  objectives  ? 
In  what  grades  should  each  be  emphasized? 

7.  When  should  formal  arithmetic  begin? 

8.  What  type  of  number  work  should  precede 
formal  arithmetic? 

9.  To  what  extent  should  formal  arithmetic 
grow  out  of  the  other  subjects  or  projects  which 
are  taught? 

10.  In  what  ways  do  methods  of  teaching  in¬ 
fluence  or  determine  content  of  course  of  study, 
and  similarly  method  of  attack  in  curriculum 
making? 

II.  Where  should  reviews  be  provided  for  in 
the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  and  what  kind? 

12.  What  is  the  place  of  oral  arithmetic  in  the 
course  of  study  in  arithmetic? 


13.  To  what  extent  shall  the  curriculum  in 
arithmetic  provide  for  individual  differences? 

14.  What  eliminations  of  subject  matter  in 
arithmetic  are  generally  agreed  upon  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Art  and  civics  exhibit.  Following  is  the 
general  invitation  for  exhibitors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  display  of  school  work: 

In  compliance  with  many  requests  contained 
in  answers  to  the  general  inquiry  covering  the 
Cincinnati  meeting,  the  executive  committee  will 
display  in  the  large  wings  of  the  Music  Hall  an 
exhibit  of  school  art  work  covering  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  through  the  university.  The 
exhibits  may  include  models,  shop  products, 
design,  illustration,  printing,  textiles,  etc.,  show¬ 
ing  the  application  of  art.  There  will  also  be 
an  exhibit  of  civic  work,  as  illustrated  by  posters, 
pictures,  models,  etc.,  showing  the  teaching  of 
community  social  service.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  send  specimen  work  of  this  kind. 
Exhibits  should  be  packed  in  boxes  with  screw 
lids  so  that  boxes  will  not  be  broken  to  get  out 
the  contents.  A  list  or  diagram  showing  the 
sequence  desired  in  placement  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Vogel  or  accompany  the  exhibit.  Charts 
must  be  labeled  in  lower  left  hand  corner  show¬ 
ing  the  city  and  school,  in  lower  right  corner 
showing  the  grade.  You  are  requested  to  have 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  H.  Vogel,  Denton 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  January  26th, 
A.  M.  an  estimate  of  the  desired  amount  of  floor 
and  wall  space  for  your  (a)  art  exhibit,  (b)  civic 
exhibit.  Exhibits  should  be  consigned  to  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Vogel,  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  and  must 
reach  Music  Hall  before  8  P.  M.  February  i8th, 
and  should  be  shipped  prepaid.  They  will  be 
unpacked  and  repacked  free,  and  returned  by 
freight  or  express  at  owner’s  expense.  For  any 
particulars  not  covered  here,  write  Mr.  Vogel. 


The  true  victories,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  never  lament,  are  those  won  over  the 
dominion  of  ignorance.  The  employment  most  honorable  and  most  profitable  to  the  people, 
is  to  labor  for  the  diffusion  and  extension  of  the  ideas  of  men. 


— Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

By  the  Editor 


OUR  recommendations  this  month  pro¬ 
pose  a  treatment  of  the  greatest  of 
national  problems,  public  education,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Suzzallo;  a  very  complete  summary  of 
ways  to  put  the  problem  up  to  the  people  by 
Miller  and  Charles;  a  compact  treatise  on 
the  purposes,  organization,  housing,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  management  of  a  modern  school 
by  Charles  Spain;  a  few  tastings  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  work  on  the  healthy  mind,  by 
Wm.  Burnham;  and  a  piece  of  praise  of  an 
alluring  biography  of  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  of  modern  progress,  by  Doctor 
Holmes.  Our  reviews  are  all  commendatory. 
What  we  read  which  we  think  you  would 
not  care  about  we  do  not  mention.  What 
we  enjoy  and  find  of  profit  we  pass  along  to 
you. 

An  Educational  Epic. — Should  you  be 
desired  as  a  speaker  at  the  Rotary  or  the 
Women’s  Club  or  at  any  gathering  of 
citizens  you  will  get  a  sheaf  full  of  excellent 
shots  from  Henry  Suzzalo’s  last  book.^ 
It  is  a  handy  little  volume  touching  on  the 
large  purposes  of  schools  and  treating  them 
in  the  way  they  need  to  be  kept  before  the 
public. 

We  are  committed  to  democracy.  Our 
whole  social  structure  is  an  effort  to  perfect 
it.  Its  failure,  its  clumsiness,  persist  from 
unhappy  times  against  which  democracy  is 
a  living  protest.  The  democratic  machinery 
fails  too  often  to  correct  itself.  Party 
politics  remain  corrupt  and  disgust  honest 
men  with  its  crookedness.  The  American 
mind  recognizes  that  two  public  services 
must  be  divorced  from  partisanship:  edu¬ 
cation  and  justice.  They  must  be  freed 
from  politics.  The  national  aspiration  looks 
to  the  school  as  the  ultimate  purifier  of 

>Our  Faithin  Education.  By  Hinet  Suzallo,  J.  P.  Lippin- 
cott  CaaipEBy,  io8  pp. 


democracy.  It  is  the  only  service  which 
the  nation  can  guarantee.  The  state  cannot 
insure  family  backgrounds,  nor  force  atten¬ 
dance  at  church  or  Sunday  school.  It 
seems  unable  to  train  in  its  governmental 
system  its  beginners  in  public  service 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  twist  and 
stain  of  political  greed.  The  schools  are 
the  chief  means  the  nation  consciously  uses 
to  realize  its  hope  of  self-government. 
They  are  the  main  dependence  for  the 
deliberate  improvement  of  human  nature 
to  meet  the  obligation  of  democratic  life. 
They  reach  everyone.  The  state  compels 
its  children  to  attend;  it  will  not  suffer 
education  to  become  an  appanage  of  party. 
It  is  not  a  historic  accident  that  school 
boards  rather  than  aldermen  manage  edu¬ 
cation;  that  higher  state  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  should  have  their  own  boards  of 
trustees  unchanged  as  parties  enter  and 
leave  power.  Education  is  an  established 
instrument  for  realization  of  the  birthright 
of  equal  rights  to  life  and  liberty  and 
happiness,  a  right  so  fundamental  to  the 
American  organization  that  its  dependence 
upon  the  change  of  party  power  is  abhorrent. 
Teachers  like  judges  must  be  undisturbed 
in  their  duty  toward  the  children  of  citizens 
of  all  political  faiths.  For  practical  purposes 
men  must  reach  a  decision  in  unsettled 
questions.  For  academic  purposes  a  teacher 
need  not  do  so.  His  function  is  to  see  that 
both  sides  are  presented  and  that  students 
think  for  themselves.  The  school  is  not  the 
place  for  political  nor  personal,  nor  sectarian 
propaganda.  Schoolmasters  must  preserve 
their  freedom  from  politics  in  the  partisan 
sense  in  order  to  perform  their  services  to 
politics  in  the  proper  sense  for  which  public 
schools  are  maintained  at  the  cost  of  all 
people,  parents  and  childless. 

The  attacks  upon  public  schools  show 
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lack  of  consideration  of  the  schools*  historic 
and  legal  foundation.  They  are  not  the 
instrument  of  a  parent’s  stock  company 
organized  to  supply  what  parents  themselves 
should  teach.  They  are  not  the  museum 
of  the  old  settler’s  historic  society,  they 
are  the  nation’s  provision  for  its  progress¬ 
ive  advancement,  democracy’s  insurance. 
Schools  cannot  be  judged  by  the  citizen’s 
memory  of  what  he  thinks  he  got  when  he 
was  a  boy.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  appraise 
current  medicine  by  the  groping  practice 
of  a  generation  ago.  The  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  children  taught  is  lower  than 
it  was.  We  used  to  have  the  pick  of  the 
children.  Compulsory  laws  now  send  us  the 
dullards  as  well.  The  average  results  of 
teaching  even  of  the  so-called  fundamentals 
of  fifty  years  ago,  is  higher  as  has  been 
proved  in  numerous  cases  by  finding  old 
examinations  and  records  and  comparing 
results  of  to-day. 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  President 
Suzallo’s  simple  and  dignified  treatment 
of  the  great  theme  is  to  renew  the  faith. 
He  feels  that  for  the  moment  the  public 
appreciation  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  great 
as  is  needed  and  that  teachers  are  not  now 
quite  so  sure  as  they  were  that  their  personal 
contributions  are  really  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  democratic  life.  He  feels  they 
have  been  confused  by  published  skepticism, 
by  ignorant  and  unsympathetic  criticism, 
by  the  reluctance  of  taxpayers  to  pay  the 
small  price  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  Essays  like  this,  composed, 
studied,  disseminated,  will  correct  all  that. 
This  volume  is  a  large  public  service  ad¬ 
mirably  well  done. 

Promoting  Publicity. — Clyde  Miller  is 
director  of  publications  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools.  Readersof  the  Educational 
Review  know  him  by  his  pointed  contri¬ 
butions  to  it.  Fred  Charles  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  I  should  expect 
them  to  produce  a  practical  and  engaging 
manual  upon  effective  ways  of  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  work  and  needs  of  its 
public  school.  This  expectation  is  more 


than  satisfied  by  the  trim  little  volume' 
in  Henry  Suzzalo’s  series  of  educational 
monographs.  It  is  a  compact  organization 
of  things  needed  and  things  done,  illumined 
by  a  remarkably  persuasive  presentation 
of  the  reasons  for  them.  It  is  consistently 
carried  through  on  the  general-welfare 
motive.  School  people  must  keep  alive  the 
fundamental  faith  that  welfare  is  what  we 
are  after,  not  personal  prominence,  but  a 
more  civilized  town,  a  better  state,  a  finer 
country.  Conscious  and  persistent  ad¬ 
herence  to  this  American  purpose  of  our 
social  and  political  union  and  of  its  most 
potent  agency  the  public  school  is  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  interfere  with  efficient 
school  service.  The  authors  recognize  the 
not  uncommon  trend  of  newspaper  writers 
to  prefer  quarrels,  fights,  unlovely  episodes, 
instead  of  accounts  of  solid,  creditable 
performance  by  the  schools.  The  reason 
for  it,  without  approving  it,  but  showing  it 
as  a  fact  to  be  faced,  is  discussed  in  an 
illuminating  manner.  Newspapering  is  a 
business.  Its  success  depends  on  circulation. 
If  in  your  town  strife,  contest,  sensation, 
sell  better  than  uncolored  truth  your 
newspapers  will  pay  more  attention  to  your 
quarrels  than  to  your  peaceful  progress. 
If  the  publication  of  a  school  fight  tends  to 
lower  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  its 
school  system,  the  general-welfare  motive 
is  the  greatest  force  to  dissuade  school  men 
and  women  from  indulging  their  con¬ 
tumacious  instincts.  A  school  board  must 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  better  schools. 
Every  board  meeting  can  be  directed 
toward  public  welfare.  Every  policy  adopt¬ 
ed  should  be  fully  and  adequately  explained. 
Tart  retorts,  heat  in  the  expression  of 
differences,  make  board  proceedings  better 
matter  for  newspaper  stories,  but  they 
lower  public  respect  for  schools.  The 
“publicity  hound”  avid  of  mention  in  the 
papers,  playing  to  the  galleries,  is  a  nuisance 
to  his  fellow  public  servants  and  a  detriment 
to  the  service.  Members  of  a  board  may 
be  in  agreement  upon  every  subject  but 

’Publicity  and  the  Public  School,  Br  Cltdb  Millbk 
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one.  This  will  be  chosen  by  the  newspapers 
for  emphasis.  It  is  news.  The  newspaper 
men  are  suspicious  of  what  is  offered  them. 
The  press-agent  superintendent  gets  no¬ 
where.  He  is  suspected  of  suppressing  all 
except  the  successes  of  his  administration. 
The  reporter  by  a  common  trait  of  human 
nature  grows  more  active  in  searching 
defects.  He  does  ask  the  superintendent 
questions  which  lead  up  to  what  the  one 
regards  as  news  and  the  other  as  imperti¬ 
nence.  School  men  in  common  with  other 
professional  people  do  not  like  to  be  quoted 
in  the  public  press.  They  have  a  praise¬ 
worthy  aversion  to  self-advertising.  They 
fear,  not  without  reason,  that  their  state¬ 
ments  will  be  garbled,  either  through  a  lust 
for  sensation  or  because  of  the  newspaper’s 
inability  to  interpret  a  professional  view. 
This  prejudice  must  be  broken  down.  The 
school  is  public  service.  The  newspaper  is 
the  most  efficient  informant  to  the  public. 
A  superintendent  may  give  a  message  to 
500  people  in  a  meeting.  A  newspaper  will 
reach  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times  as  many. 
It  is  far  more  important  that  the  public 
receive  information  about  the  schools 
through  the  newspapers  than  that  the 
educators  save  their  feelings  from  being 
hurt  by  the  gay  gentlemen  of  the  press  who 
insist  upon  deciding  how  they  shall  conduct 
their  own  news  business.  The  schools 
need  the  papers  to  help  in  the  task  of 
educating  the  public.  And  the  newspapers 
need  the  schools,  for  without  them  there 
would  be  too  few  readers  to  keep  the  press 
alive.  The  school  children  of  to-day  are 
to-morrow’s  supporters  of  the  newspaper 
business.  We  must  get  together.  Mutual 
recrimination  pushes  us  apart.  You  cannot 
force  the  paper.  Swallow  your  resentment 
and  keep  on  trying  to  let  these  war  corres¬ 
pondents  full  of  the  vocabulary  of  conflict 
catch  something  of  the  inspiration  and 
vision  that  is  in  you  and  in  the  heart  of 
teachers. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  motive  and  spirit 
of  this  tonic  little  book.  Frank  Spaulding 
who  writes  the  introduction  to  it  says  it  is 
the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  and  that  its 


two  authors  are  better  qualified  to  handle 
the  theme  than  any  two  other  men  in  the 
country.  Why  so?  The  chapter,  “Con¬ 
structive  Program”  is  an  account  of  the 
notable  cooperation  of  the  four  dailies  of 
Cle  .  eland  with  the  public  school  department 
in  a  course  for  selected  teachers,  training 
them  in  journalism.  Newspaper  men  ad¬ 
dress  them.  The  teachers  get  practical 
work  in  newspaper  offices.  Cleveland  school 
workers  who  were  formerly  unwilling  or 
indifferent  to  help  the  papers  get  school 
news,  welcome  the  reporter  and  the  news 
photographer.  Newspaper  workers  have 
caught  something  of  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  public  school  and  its  meaning  for  future 
America.  Doctor  Spaulding  notes  that 
the  public-be-damned  policy  and  the  public- 
be-shunned  policy  if  exhibited  by  school 
workers  will  perpetuate  the  condition  which 
the  schoolmasters  now  give  as  the  reason 
for  refusing  to  talk  with  reporters,  namely, 
that  the  newspapers  persist  in  presenting  in 
a  sensational  and  unfavorable  light  the  most 
of  the  doings  of  the  school  system.  The 
school  needs  the  papers.  It  is  the  school 
man’s  business  to  win  them. 

The  authors  have  presented  in  the  same 
enlightening  manner  an  array  of  means  for 
winning  the  public:  the  school  information 
service,  publicity  within  the  system,  staff 
meetings,  the  house  organ,  teachers’  journals, 
cooperation  with  civic  bodies,  exhibitions, 
community  service,  reports,  bulletins,  mono¬ 
graphs,  and  student  publications. 

I  guess  the  newspaper  one  of  this  pair  of 
authors  wrote  the  final  paragraph :  “  Praise 

whether  of  soap  or  of  a  school  system  is 
always  discounted.  Effective  school  pub¬ 
licity  tells  the  story  of  education.  The 
reader  draws  his  own  inferences.” 

Platoonery. — Charles  Spain’s  succinct  and 
detailed  treatise^  begins  with  a  running 
review  of  changes  which  have  come  about  in 
the  common  schools  from  their  European 
beginnings  through  1924,  putting  our  old 
Normal-School  friends  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 

^Th«  Platoon  School i  A  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  organization  to  the  curriculum.  Cbaelbs  L. 
Spain.  The  Macmillan  Company,  262  pp. 
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Luther  Mason,  Herbart,  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  procession  and  crediting  Dewey, 
Thorndike,  Courtis,  Coursault,  and  Wirt 
with  the  influence  of  each  upon  our  present 
tendencies. 

He  bids  a  sad  farewell  to  formal  discipline 
and  persuades  us  that  socialization,  vitali- 
zation,  and  individualization  are  the  leading 
aims  of  schooling  to-day.  The  project,  an 
adventure  with  a  purpose  worth  while,  an 
engagement  of  self  and  society,  is  the 
manageable  piece  of  life  itself  which  promises 
to  harmonize  with  American  life  ideals. 
From  the  beginning  of  modern  education 
organizations  of  the  school  have  been 
discarded  as  they  have  been  found  unfitted 
for  the  ideals.  A  panoramic  view  of  these 
different  systems  of  school  management 
is  given.  Departmentalization  is  traced 
from  its  beginning.  Its  danger  and  values 
are  appraised.  Its  needful  equipment  as  to 
teachers,  rooms,  and  apparatus  is  discussed. 
The  experiments  in  Gary  and  in  Kala¬ 
mazoo  are  surveyed  and  then  the  history 
of  the  remaking  of  the  schools  of  Detroit, 
as  to  aims,  courses,  buildings,  and  teaching 
is  narrated  with  such  emphasis  upon  general 
principles  and  adaptation  as  would  seem  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  careful  reader  to  re¬ 
produce  the  system  in  all  its  essential 
details.  Programming  the  platoon  school, 
care  of  books,  supplies,  clothing,equipmentof 
libraries,  special  rooms  and  auditorium,  dis¬ 
cipline,  attendance,  assignment  of  teachers, 
are  all  covered  completely  and  simply.  The 
results  in  children’s  characters  aimed  at  by 
each  of  these  provisions  are  stressed.  For 
instance,  the  assembly  is  a  new  and  social¬ 
izing  unit  of  almost  unlimited  possibilities. 
It  does  not  have  the  management,  equip¬ 
ment,  discipline,  nor  atmosphere  of  the  class 
room.  The  more  the  auditorium  managers 
are  obsessed  by  classroom  practices  the 
more  they  hinder  the  unique  advantages  of 
the  assembly.  It  is  the  newest  and  most 
easily  spoiled  feature  of  the  platoon  school. 
A  fine  list  of  assembly  exercises  is  given. 

The  rapid  sketch  of  school-building  evo¬ 
lution  with  illustrations  for  the  various 
periods  from  1620  is  intensely  interesting. 


The  perspectives  and  floor-plans  of  modern 
school-houses,  the  tables  of  rooms  and  their 
dimensions,  their  equipment,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  platoon  children  in  various  studies 
as  compared  with  other  children  given  the 
same  tests,  comparative  costs,  the  attitude 
of  principals,  teachers,  children  and  citizens, 
are  handled  with  completeness  and  calm. 
The  chapter  on  “controversial  questions” 
quotes  in  succession  such  objections  as  the 
author  has  met  since  Detroit  began  its 
platoon  schools  six  and  a  half  years  ago. 
He  starts  with  Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser’s  objection 
that  the  project  plan  and  the  departmental¬ 
ization  of  the  platoon  system  are  incom¬ 
parable.  The  author  cites  the  Detroit 
practice  as  permeated  with  project-plan 
performance.  The  charge  of  lack  of  mother¬ 
ing,  of  nervous  strain,  of  loss  of  time  and 
order,  is  each  given  elaboration  and  answer. 
The  author  writes  in  the  temper  of  a  student, 
an  experimenter  who  has  used  a  city  school 
system  as  a  laboratory.  Nothing  has  been 
forced;  two  schools  were  used  as  try  outs; 
sympathetic  and  adaptive  principals  and 
teachers  were  put  in  charge;  criticisms 
were  sought  and  observed;  experiences 
guided  the  organization  of  successive  ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  plan;  follow-up  tests  were 
extensive;  superiority  was  demonstrable; 
over-praise  was  avoided;  perfection  was 
never  claimed.  From  his  daily  work  through 
this  development  Doctor  Spain  writes  this 
temperate,  careful,  convincing  description 
of  this  new  and  growing  adaptation  of 
school  organization  to  present  demands. 

Mind  Your  Business. — To  call  Burn¬ 
ham’s  book^  a  mine  of  theory,  practice,  fact, 
experiment,  anecdote,  example,  suggestion, 
argument,  and  authority  would  indicate 
its  abundance  and  wealth,  but  you  have  to 
delve  for  nothing  here  nor  is  it  in  the  form  of 
ore.  Its  treasures  have  been  unearthed, 
polished,  classified,  and  set  in  order.  It  is 
rather  a  bazar.  I  walk  down  its  aisles  among 
silks  for  ornament,  woolens  for  warmth, 
mops,  hoes,  pictures,  jewels,  medicines, 

>The  Normal  Minds  An  introduction  to  mental  hygiene  and 
the  hygiene  of  school  instruction.  William  H.  Burnham.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.  702  pages. 
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cleansers,  stimulants,  food,  fuel,  fertilizers, 
each  in  its  place  yet  all  arranged  so  well 
that  to  pass  through  is  entertainment,  en¬ 
largement,  edification,  the  discovery  of  a 
profusion  of  things  that  I  need,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that  they  are  so  well  ar¬ 
ranged  that  I  can  find  them  here  at  any 
time. 

It  is  essentially  a  book  on  mental 
hygiene  but  unlike  the  most  of  them  and 
therefore  more  inspiriting  it  is  less  concerned 
with  unhealthy  states  than  with  the  smooth- 
running  processes  of  the  efficient  mind. 
Its  main  theses  are  that  the  healthy  mind 
is  integrated;  that  is  every  activity  and 
attitude  of  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  others 
and  has  characteristics  only  by  and  through 
the  others;  and  that  the  best  known  insurance 
for  mental  health  is  doing  things  worth  while. 
Most  of  us  like  to  say  these  things  and  hope 
they  are  true.  One  large  satisfaction  in 
Burnham’s  book  is  the  wealth  of  corrobo¬ 
ration  he  brings  to  his  claims.  He  sees  a 
handicap  to  interesting  us  teachers  in  the 
scientific  study  of  the  subject  in  that  so 
much  of  it  is  mere  common  sense.  Folk¬ 
lore,  common  speech,  proverbs,  and  maxims 
have  made  much  of  mental  hygiene  common¬ 
place.  The  fact  that  many  of  its  conclusions 
echo  grandma’s  advice  while  its  researches 
show  that  many  of  her  obsessions  were  full 
of  risk,  gives  a  fascinating  variety  to  this 
reading.  The  perusal  of  the  volume  is 
now  a  gratification  in  finding  our  own 
precepts  backed  by  science;  now  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  repeating  some  favorite  old 
saw  which  investigators  have  proven  absurd; 
and  always  an  engaging  anticipation  of 
being  confirmed  or  corrected. 

Thus  we  always  liked  to  believe  a  merry 
heart  goes  all  the  day  even  as  Autolycus 
trolled  some  three  hundred  years  back 
merely  paraphrasing  the  words  of  the 
wisest  of  men  to  whom  it  was  old  enough 
in  his  time  to  be  a  proverb  in  looo  B.  C. 
But  when  we  read  Doctor  Burnham’s 
analyses  of  why  this  is  so  and  how  it  must 
be  so  and  how  37965963397169  cases  more 
or  less  noted  by  Woskressensk,  Pfungst, 
Pfluger  and  Parlot  found  it  to  be  so,  we 


resolve  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  hare 
in  the  oil  in  our  lawn  mower,  to  lubricate 
the  wheels  of  the  day  with  cheer.  “Humor 
has  an  antitoxin  function.  It  is  a  mental 
disinfectant.  A  teacher  needs  a  generous 
supply.  The  dust  of  the  schoolroom  de¬ 
bilitates  it.  A  sense  of  humor  is  a  sovereign 
defense,  the  great  preventive  and  cure  of 
a  feeling  of  inferiority.”  “One  may  well 
fortify  children  against  the  mental  suffering 
of  inferiority  by  training  them  quietly  to 
laugh  at  slights,  insults,  contempt,  dis¬ 
paragement,  when  undeserved.  In  check¬ 
ing  the  joking  and  frivolity  of  childhood  we 
should  beware  of  destroying  what  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  as  a  characteristic  of  adult 
life  insuring  against  the  corosion  of  dis¬ 
appointments  and  despair.”  “The  value 
of  humor  in  the  school  room  is  great.  Ludi¬ 
crous  situations  occur.  Children  see  the 
fun.  It  is  unfortunate  if  the  teacher  doesn’t. 
Hostile  attitudes  disappear  when  the  enemy 
smiles.” 

“Commonly  the  sharp  words  of  a  teacher 
prevent  the  children  from  doing  good  work.” 
Boys’  reasons  for  leaving  school  are  given; 
“low  marks  bring  discouragement;  dis¬ 
couragement  leads  to  laziness;  being  behind 
in  class  makes  you  want  to  quit;  if  you  fail 
in  a  study  you  don’t  like  that  subject; 
failure  makes  you  have  a  grudge.” 

“It  is  humiliating  to  our  professional 
pride  but  the  chief  reasons  for  children 
leaving  school  are  teachers.  Often  the 
teacher  uses  corrective  methods  she  honestly 
deems  best.  Thus  did  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  employ  methods  now  deemed  damag¬ 
ing.  Often  the  teacher  is  unaware  what 
mental  attitude  to  assume  whether  of 
sympathy  or  sharpness.  We  have  had  no 
science  of  human  nature.  We  have  not 
known  which  child  to  spur  and  which  to 
caress  except  as  a  blind  instinct  of  a  dis¬ 
ordered  digestion  has  impelled  us.  Mental 
hygiene  aims  to  save  us  from  these  ignorant 
mistakes.  It  seeks  to  guide  us  to  the 
development  of  wholesome  interests  and 
habits  of  healthful  mental  activity  that 
insure  sanity,  efficiency,  and  happiness. 
Mental  hygiene  aims  to  create  morale.” 
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With  this  intent  pervading  him,  Doctor 
Burnham  emphasizes  the  positive  as  against 
the  negative  in  every  excursion  he  makes  with 
you  into  the  field  of  school  usage.  School 
is  a  place  for  affirmative  instruction,  the 
spontaneous,  willing,  enjoyable  doing  of 
tasks,  not  a  place  for  repression.  Teachers 
have  such  an  inheritance  of  ages  of  wrong 
tradition  that  the  greatest  need  now  is  for 
their  adequate  training  in  mental  hygiene. 
In  thousands  of  cases  children  are  stultified 
by  school;  they  enter  bright;  they  leave 
stupid.  No  one  looks  on  this  with  anything 
but  deep  regret.  We  must  present  our 
teachers  with  a  conspectus  of  the  common 
daily  influences  exercised  by  them  and  show 
them  what  is  damaging  to  mental  health  and 
what  is  conducive  to  it. 

The  effects  of  examinations,  of  dirty  and 
disorderly  rooms,  of  sarcasm,  of  deformities 
in  teachers,  of  suggestion  conscious  and 
unconscious,  the  loss  by  segregating  dull 
pupils  by  themselves,  the  damage  through 
teachers*  monopoly  of  talk  and  questions 
and  management,  are  illumined  by  a  wealth 
of  illustration.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  typical  school  of  1925  will  some  day 
be  regarded  as  a  place  of  such  worry, 
nervousness,  hurry,  bewilderment  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  mental  laws  as  to  excite  the 
historian’s  wonder  how  a  nation  so  expert 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and 
sanitation  could  permit  it  to  exist.  Even 
now  intelligent  attention  given  to  the  known 
facts  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  action  could 
make  the  school  a  refuge  to  which  parents 
would  wish  especially  to  send  children  when 
threatened  with  a  nervous  breakdown  or 
mental  disorder. 

The  curse  of  the  school  is  its  crowding 
of  the  mind.  For  three  hundred  years  the 
schoolmasters  have  been  trying  to  dispense 
an  artificial,  too-heavy  curriculum.  Comen- 
ius  denounced  it  in  his  day.  Payne  con¬ 
demned  it  in  the  last  generation.  We  add 
more  than  we  subtract.  The  subject  the 
teacher  has  prepared  to  teach  he  fights  to 
retain  long  after  something  more  im¬ 
mediately  needed  has  been  developed.  The 
elementary  school  has  three  times  as  many 


things  to  teach  as  are  needful.  James 
Stockton,  in  1921,  shows  numerous  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  teaching  forty-six  subjects. 
School  is  a  hotbed  of  haste  and  hurry. 
We  must  have  calm,  order,  deliberation, 
peace,  a  chance  to  grow.  The  cultivation 
of  courage,  the  casting  out  of  fear;  the  cure 
of  worry  and  anger;  the  conditions  of 
success  and  failure;  the  orderly  mind;  the 
causes  and  cure  of  misconduct;  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  sleep  and  rest;  the  facing  of  reality, 
are  some  of  the  intimate  and  vital  subjects 
this  volume  goes  into,  employing  the 
abundant  evidence  collected  by  its  author 
during  a  period  of  scientific  activity  as 
professor  of  hygiene  and  psychology  in 
Clark  University.  He  keeps  before  you 
his  proposition  that  you  must  integrate 
yourself  and  that  you  have  to  work.  The 
task,  the  project,  the  adventure — that  is 
the  thing.  Work  is  the  law  and  the  joy 
of  life — work  with  a  plan  and  with  freedom. 
This  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  epoch-making 
work  of  Sanderson  in  Oundle  School. 
Colonel  Parker  sensed  it,  Dewey’s  philos¬ 
ophy  vibrates  with  it.  Montessoriism, 
Daltonism,  Fairhopeism,  all  these  new 
educational  revolts,  exhibit  the  craving 
for  this  reform  of  the  mechanical  systems 
still  oppressing  and  retarding  the  race. 
Burnham’s  book  cannot  be  read  at  a 
sitting.  A  lifetime  of  study  has  been  put 
into  it.  But  if  you  take  it  up  you’ll  lay  it 
down  with  regret;  you’ll  take  it  up  many 
times  and  oft,  you’ll  mark  it,  you’ll  quote 
from  it,  you’ll  modify  your  procedure  as  a 
result  of  your  study  of  it. 

Service  Incarnate. — Doctor  Winship  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  urging  teachers 
to  read  the  Life  of  Louis  Pasteur.  He  calls 
the  Vallery-Radot  biography  the  most 
heart-warming  book  of  our  time.  Doctor 
Holmes  of  the  University  of  California  gives 
us  a  work^  designed  to  lure  young  readers 
to  the  larger  volume.  It  will  do  it.  Holmes 
has  sensed  the  epic  element  in  the  life  of 
this  gentleman  adventurer  into  unknown 

'Louis  Pasteur  by  S.  J.  Holmes,  Harcourt,  Brace  aad  Co., 
*44  PP. 
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realms  and  has  produced  a  biography  that 
will  be  a  favorite  in  every  school  library. 
It  has  a  striking  opening:  “At  five  o’clock, 
P.  M.  on  December  27,  1922,  the  bells  of 
Dole  were  rung.  Then  all  the  bells  of 
Franche-Compte  from  Saone  to  the  crests 
of  Jura,  answered,  pealing  a  tribute  to  the 
service  of  Pasteur,  born  in  Dole  one  hundred 
years  before,  giving  glorious  life  of  labor  to 
relieve  the  pain,  distress,  and  unhappiness 
of  man.” 

Pasteur’s  quiet  in  school,  his  singular 
modesty,  his  unique  companionship  with 
his  peasant  father,  his  quaint  proposal  of 
marriage,  his  rescue  of  French  industries 
from  ruin  by  mysterious  causes,  his  tilt 
at  spontaneous  generation,  his  superb  achiev- 
ments  in  locating  and  removing  the  causes 
of  disease,  his  crowning  triumph  over 


hydrophobia  are  portrayed  in  this  little 
volume  with  the  skill  of  a  master  story¬ 
teller  who  has  the  added  qualification  of 
being  an  experienced  zoologist.  It  is  a  story, 
a  conversational  account  of  .adventures 
in  science;  but  the  effect  of  it  in  awakening 
desire  to  search  the  truth  instead  of  taking 
errors  on  faith  is  unescapable.  “Bias  but 
obscures  the  vision.  To  follow  truth  humbly, 
whether  it  pleases  us  or  not,  to  accept 
evidence  even  against  cherished  conviction, 
is  the  message  science  brings.  To  fail  to 
bring  assertion  to  the  test,  to  follow  the  one 
who  shouts  the  loudest,  to  adhere  to  our 
opinions  because  they  are  ours,  they  are  the 
sins  responsible  for  ages  of  human  misery.” 
Holmes  has  in  his  short  volume  made  a 
career  of  technical  service  glow  with  human 
interest. 


Sail,  sail,  thy  best,  ship  of  Democracy, 

Of  value  is  thy  freight,  ’tis  not  the  Present  only, 

The  Past  is  also  stored  in  thee. 

Thou  boldest  not  the  venture  of  thyself  alone,  not  of  the  Western  continent  alone. 

Earth’s  resume  entire  floats  on  thy  keel,  O  ship,  is  steadied  by  thy  spars, 

With  thee  Time  voyages  in  trust,  the  antecedent  nations  sink  or  swim  with  thee, 

With  all  their  ancient  struggles,  martyrs,  heroes,  epics,  wars,  thou  bear’st  the  other  con¬ 
tinents. 

Theirs,  theirs,  as  much  as  thine,  the  destination-port  triumphant; 

Steer  then  with  good  strong  hand  and  wary  eye  O  helmsman,  thou  carriest  great  companions. 

— Walt  Whitman. 


I)  EPRESENTATIVE  teachers  of  Oakland,  California.  Front  rou',  left  to  right:  Jessie  Miller,  chairman  of  Oakland  Teachers 
^  Ass’n.  service  committee;  Edith  Houston,  chairman  of  publicity  committee;  Florence  Tillman,  president  of  Oakland 
Teachers  Ass’n;  Doris  Von  Schoen,  publicity  representative  to  Home  and  School;  Grace  Harris,  member  of  salary  committee; 
Back  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  K.  Wilson,  special  publicity  chairman;  Grace  Dunn,  teacher  representative  to  superintendents’ 
council;  Anna  Graeme  Fraser,  chairman  of  constitution  committee;  Gertrude  Lewis,  chairman  of  salary  survey  committee 


CHERWOOD  D.  SHANKLAND,  the  genial 
^  gentleman  who  as  executive  secretary  has 
general  charge  of  the  details  of  the  eighty- 


one  meetings  making  up  the  program  of 


the  Department  of  School  Superintendence, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  week  of  February  22,  1925 


